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Socialist Municipal Program— 
The Seabury Investigation—Respectables in 
New York and Chicago—A. Useful Body 





POLICY TOWARD NICARAGUA 


ECRETARY STIMSON’S refusal to send. American boys to fight 
their way through the tropical jungles of Nicaragua in order 


\ hed protect Americans is the right stand and the only right stand. 


The danger is that he and the Administration 
may not go far enough or be firm enough. The 
policy of intervention in Central America to pro- 
It 
has itivited unrest, made banditry patriotic, and 


generally brought upon our fellow citizens the 
As long as it is 


fect lives and property has been\a failpre. 


dangers it sought to avert. 
generally assumed that in small marine sized 
countries the United States will intervene to 
make American lives safer than they are in 
Texas or Tennessee and American dollars safer 
than in Florida or Wall Street, that assumption 
will be made the cloak for American imperial- 
ism and the sufficient reason for resentment 
against it. Let Americans abroad take their 
own risks subject only to the ordinary use of 
friendly diplomacy to protect them or of steps 
to take them from the ports of dangerous zones. 





Norman Thomas 
! = may will be safer in the long run. And if any little nation falls 
into chronic war, why not try Pan American good offices rather 


than our Marines ?. 


COLD AND BUNGLING HOOVER 
best thing about the cold and bungling Hoover administra- 

tion has been its improvement in Latin American relations and 

its retreat from the role of dictator. Only in Cuba does it refuse to 
say the word that might relieve the fear that behind the cruel 
Machado stands the American army. To keep the administration 
on the right road and to push it forward, Americans, lovers of 
peace niust speak up against the imperialists. Thank heaven, Ar- 
thur Henderson, Foreign Minister of Great Britain, as was to be 
expected, has not fallen in with the hopes of our jingoes that he 
would force our government’s hand by saying—“You go into the 
jungle and rescue British citizens or we will’. 





RESTATE OUR SOCIALIST POSITION 


N the eve of the actual beginning of the citywide investigation 
and while the controversy over the City Affairs Committee 
charges against Mayor Walker still rages, it is a good time to re- 
state our Socialist position. This, I think, should be the main bus- 
iness of our approaching city convention. The principles that apply 
in New York apply more or less elsewhere. 
Briefly I think our position should be to develop and push farther 
and more earnestly the philosophy and program which we worked 
eut in our 1925 and 1929 campaigns, principles reiterated by Morris 
Hillquit in his.article last week. We are concerned with positive 
things in our municipal program: with a proper program of unem- 
ployment relief, housing, the expropriation of landlords by taking 
the rental value of land in a tax, the public ownership and proper 
management of public utilities, better service for the people in all 
departments including health, hospitals, and education, etc. This 
-program cannot be achieved simply by city action which is in itself 
a reason for the existence of a Socialist Party which fights in city, 
state, and nation. Much of it can be achieved in the city and the 
attempt to win people to our municipal program will have enor- 
mous value. 

* To achieve that program will require certain simplifications and 
changes in the structure of government, notably proportional repre- 
sentation. Such changes at the proper time we should call to the 
attention of the Seabury Committee. We should also call to the 
attention of the committee definite evidence of corruption as we 
have done ‘in the case of magistrates and others. Until people have 
faith in the honesty of government they will not trust government 
as their servant. On the other hand, reasonably enough, the masses 
of workers are too cynical about reform to care very much about 
cleaning up illegal rackets while protecting the legal racketeering 
which is in the. heart of the capitalist system. We cannot lose sight 
of either of these facts. Certainly we ot afford to lose our 
identity in a mere reform wave which history and logic both show 
will be neither enduring, genuinely successful in “cleaning house,” 
nor at all successful in building the new house we Socialists want. 


INVESTIGATING THE WALKER REGIME 
S does not mean that nothing will come from the Seabury in- 
(vestigation. It is not the tri-party investigation for which we 
asked, but circumstances, the fact that the Commitee is Republican, 
and its able counsel an independent Democrat, mean that a certain 
amount of valuable light will be shed on New York conditions. Even 
the preliminary discussion surprised some useful truth out of Tam- 
many workers. Witness Miss Matthews’ naive remark that a man 
is a rotter who gets a good job as judge from a district leader and 
doesn’t give him a present! It is also, I think, a fact that can be 
made a Socialist asset that we who want more than reform have 
done far more than the “respectables” to bring about even so ele- 
mental a thing as investigation. It was not respectable Republic- 
ans or municipal reformers who have done most to call attention to 
the prostitution of justice. At bottom your “respectables” really 
like Tammany or, at any rate, gladly tolerate except when it occa- 
sionally exceeds the speed limit, because consciously or uncon- 
sciously they regard it as a bulwark against municipal Socialism. 


RESPECTABLES AND LIBERALS 
{ 7 failure of respectables and liberals in the matter of construc- 
tive municipal action is shown by three very recent events, two 





1. The greatest tragedy in New York is unemployment. The 
situation is worse now than it has ever been and relief is less. Yet 
the respectable reformers by their satisfaction with what Walker 
has done and has not done for relief, or a least by their silence share 
in complicity for a situation in which private charitable agencies 
are almost bankrupt, contracts for a hundred million dollars worth 
of public works are frozen, and the city is slow in making available 
only about a million dollars for special work that may give relief— 
this in a city where the weekly wage loss is 18 million dollars. The 
Socialist indictment against Walker and the reformers, against 
Hoover in the White House, the Republicans and Democrats and 
even the progressives in Congress, as much as against Walker, is 
their paralyzed indifference to this problem. 

2. A rather vague but somewhat elaborate plan or set of plans 
championed by a group of liberals with Al Smith nominally as 
Teader was going to do something big about housing. Their plans to 
raise money have failed and their organization has virtually col- 
dapsed. There is no large scale way out but municipal housing 
which might give employment to thousands of building workers 
‘and greatly stimulate business. The liberals fear the very idea. 
Set down another failure to the welfare approach to the city’s 
tragedies. 

3. Iu a remarkable article in The Nation for April 22nd, Mauritz 
A. Hallgren establishes his argument that the triumph of Cermak 
was no victory for anything worth while in Chicago but only a 
“triumph of a Chicago Tammany against Thompson’s personal ma- 
thine. Cermak had the support of the respectables who did not 
éven make a row when the Socialists and Communists were illeg- 
ally kept off the Chicago ballots. A similar faiiure of respectables 
to go to the root of the matter must be expected in New York. The 
more reason for Socialists to be on the job. 


THE CITY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Y criticism of ‘‘respectables” does not apply to the City Af- 

fairs Committee. I wish the fine energies of this committee 
Gould have been within the Socialist Party, Nevertheless as a non 
partisan body pledged not to nominate candidates for office but to 
go after facts and a constructive program, the City Affairs Com- 
mittee has done thorough going work on housing, taxation, etc. 
—work so strictly in accord with the Socialist platform that -we 
ean heartily welcome it as valuable help, no matter if some mem- 
bers of the committee feel obliged to protest that they are non 
partisans—which is true—and not Socialists. 


N last week’s Timely Topics I stupidly said: that “the charges of 
Comrades Gross and Rifkin against detective Diehtblau were 
“not terribly serious”. The charges are serious and must be fol- 






all the men as rapidly as possible 


been in charge of the strike. 
vote was about three to one for 
ending the struggle. 


men who had been on strike. 
is very unusual for a group of un- 
organized men to carry on a strike 
for four months with very few 
losses under the extreme difficul- 
ties these men have had to face,” 
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Doak Policy 
Under Fire 


As Lawless 


Deportation Activities 
Attacked in Report 
Prepared for Hoover 
Board 

(F.P.). — Law- 


WASHINGTON 
lessness of the Department of La- 
bor, under Secretary Doak and As- 
sistant Secretaries White and 
Husband, in deporting aliens, is 
scathingly set forth in the report 
made by Reuben Oppenheim, 4 
Baltimore lawyer, assigned to this 
study by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. Oppenheimer worked 
under the direction of a subcom- 
mittee of the Commission, dealing 
with Lawlessness and the Foreign 
Born. Newton D. Baker is chair- 
man of this subcommittee. Copies 
sof the Oppenheim report on 500 
cases from among 20,000 deporta- 
tion records have been confiden- 
tially circulated among Labor De- 
partment chiefs. One of these got 
into the press without the consent 
of the Commission. 
Many aliens have been sent out 
of this country unlawfully, the re- 
port finds, Numerous arrests are 
being made without warrants—a 
fact which has been loudly denied 
by Doak, White and Husband. Op- 
penheimer’s charge that the Labor 
Department officials have been vio- 
lating the constitutional rights of 
these aliens is backed up by de- 
tailed information. Moreover, he 
points out that the Hoover-Stim- 
son policy of denying immigration 
visas to bona fide immigrants un- 
der the quota law, on the pretext 
that these people may possibly be- 
come public charges at some fu- 
ture time, is a very severe twist- 
ing of the legal power of the 
administration. 
Criticism of the demand of the 
Labor Department that Guido Se- 
rio, Italian anti-Fascist, be sent 
back to Italy when he has a visa 
for departure at his own expense 
to the Soviet Union, is another 
feature of the report. Husband 
and White, who served under Sec- 
retary Davis when this decision 
was reached, have persuaded Sec- 
retary Doak to take a similar 
harsh attitude. Oppenheimer notes 
the custom of the Department, 
hitherto, in permitting departure 
of the alien to any country which 
will receive him. Thé present ex- 
cuse of White and Husband is that 
they do not know that Mussolini 
would kill Serio if he were deliv- 
ered into their hands; therefore, 
they feel justified in “sending him 
back where he came from.” Serio’s 
case is now in the Federal Court 
of Appeals in New York. 
Oppenheimer proposes that the 
system whereby the alien worker, 
arrested for deportation on charges 
of illegal entry into the United 
States, is virtually railroaded out, 
shall be changed to give him a 
fair chance. He would establish 
an independent tribunal, in place 
of the immigration board of review 
within the Department, to which 
the accused alien might appeal. 
Since most of the arrested aliens 
have no money and few friends 
who have any influence in govern- 
ment quarters, the machinery of 
the Department rolls over them to 
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“Clean Government’’— 


Smash Tammany—Don't Reform It 


For T. he Business Interests 
Or For The Workers Of The City? 









Call Labor — 
To May Day ~ 
Celebration: / 


Thomas, Waldman, Leo 
to Rally Workers — — 













 paere the days when the Forty Thieves 
swined their way to control of New 
York City’s government, Tammany Hall has 
been “‘cleaned up” about once in every fif- 
teen or twenty years. Having washed its 
face and wiped its nose and put on a clean 
shirt Tammany ambled over to the City 
Hall and again took possession. 

The same farce is now beimg rehearsed. 
The same actors are being assembled. The 
same lines are being learned by the players. 

A Commiittee of One Thousand is in 
charge. It proposes to do what others 
have done over and over again. It is going 
to “clean up.” It wants “honest govern- 
ment.” There is talk of a “fusion” of 
the “moral elements’ of the two major par- 
ties and of “honest citizens” in general. 

Among those enrolled are capable men 
and women who have learned nothing from 
American political history, especially the 
history of similar crusades in New York 
City. There are. also the gentlemen aristo- 
crats, the Tory retainers and spokesmen of 
banking and corporation rule. They want 
“clean government” for their class. Tam- 
many charges excessive rates for its services. 
It has not been charged with disloyalty to 
that class but it has become so dirty that 
the dirt injures business. So Tammany 
must be “cleaned” to insure cheaper and 
more efficient service for this upper class. 
SILK HATS IN THE VAN 

Among the notables of this class listed in 
the Committee of One Thousand are Bishop 
Manning, Charles S. Whitman, a few bank- 
ers and others noted for their investments 
and wealth. This type generally guides 
such movements. The silk hat is their 
emblem. 

Others of their type have played similar 
roles in the past. We shall consider two. 

There was E. L. Godkin, of The Nation, 
back in their eighties. An Anglo-Irishman 
who turned sour because the British aris- 
tocracy would not admit him, in New York 
he hated with a consuming hate the Tam- 
many vulgarians. A perfect gentleman, he 
wanted “clean government” for his class. 
At the same time the strikes on the rail- 
roads in the early eighties brought from 
him the suggestion that all workers on the 

lines should be employed on the same 
basis as soldiers in the army. Striking would 
be a crime. 

Charles A. Dana, of the New “York Sun, 
was of the same type. Radical in early life, 
the Civil War transformed him into a syco- 
phant of all forms of reaction. Farmers 
who burned corn for fuel and who gave 
their time to Granger radicalism were tar- 
gets for his venom. He, too, was a holy 


crusader for “clean government,” yea, gov- 
ernment for the “wise, and good and rich,” 
as the old Federalists used to put it. 

These gentlemen are paied with the 
Mannings and the Whitmans of the pres- 
ent crusade. They have appeared in every 
movement organized to “clean up” Tam- 
many. Manring represents the traditions 
of the Anglican parsons in Virginia who 
were boon companions of planter aristo- 
crats and who fought for God and King. 
As a modern version of this old clerical 
squad, Manning représents the creed of 
Wall Street finance. 

WHITMAN TURNS UP AGAIN 

Whitman is also true to type. The elec- 
tion of Whitman as Governor of New York 
some fifteen years ago and of a legislature 
of his type was followed by a wholesale re- 
peal of many humane laws that had been ac- 
cumulating for a generation. By April of 
1915 whole codes had been ripped out and 
the legislature finally signalized its serv- 
ice tocapitalist exploiters by granting per- 
mission to owners of canneries to exploit 
women and children seventy-two hours per 
week in spite of the protests of Socialists 
and trade unions. The New York World 
referred to it as “a contemptible legisla- 
ture.” 

These are the gentlemen who have power 
and influence in the Committee of One 
Thousand. We repeat, they want “clean 
government” for their class, 

Moreover, the capitalist section of | this 
crusade, the business and finance group, 
are the source of the degradation of Amer- 
ican politics in city, state and nation. Fran- 
chises, contracts and jobs are stakes in pol- 
itics for profit-making corporations. 

In the nation it has been the railroad 
gamblers, the timber thieves, the oil graft- 
ers, the mineral buccaneers who made Con- 
gress a chamber of boodle aldermen. In 
every case of corruption and graft, from 
the days‘of the Credit Mobilier swindle to 
the present regime of Tammany Hall, the 
dirty trail has always led to the doors of 
the class for whom the Mannings and the 
Whitmans speak. 

CLEAN GOVERNMENT FOR WHOM? 

Throughout all this history the laboring 
population have been considered pawns in 
the game of rotten politics. They want our 
votes to serve them. ‘Tammany has been 
exacting too much from them and _ they 
want to pay less for their continued control 
of the city government. Whether they pay 
a high price or a low price for such control 
is of little interest to working people and 
their families. In either case the workers 
have no power in the City Hall. 


The regular National Republican Club 
echoes the Committee of One Thousand by 
declaring for ‘‘efficiency and honesty in city 
government.” In the adjoining county of 
Westchester the G. O. P. is giving what 
Tammany is giving to New York City. 

Socialist success in this city would bring 
an entirely new regime and a program. rep- 
resenting the laboring masses. Not “clean 
government” for silk hats but administra- 
tion of power for the masses. 

In this city, the largest in the world, we 
have seen workers strive to organize on the 
transit lines with the police department 
beating them into submission’ We have 
seen the friendless and moneyless worker 
subjected to the third degree, a medieval 
practice from which silk hat offenders are 
immune.. 

We still observe working class families 
cooped in filthy rookeries, the victims of 
contractors and rent hogs. We would use 
the resources of the city to root out these 
ulcers and build model apartments for the 
workers. If this cost the silk hats more in 
taxes it would not be “efficient” govern- 
ment for them but it would be for us. 

We have seen streets in the working 
class sections of the city reeking with ac- 
cumulated filth, breeding pestilence for the 
children of the workers, while the resi- 
dence sections are kept spotlessly clean. We 
would change all that and make life more 
healthful for the workers. That might also 
cost the silk hats more in taxes but it would 
be “clean government” for the masses. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE MASSES 

In short, the Socialist Party would go into 
the City Hall with a program of social serv- 
ices that represent the masses who have 
never been represented there since the So- 
cialists retired from the Board of Alder- 
men some ten years ago. Facing that pros- 
pects the Mannings and Whitmans would ac- 
cept anys price that Tammany Hall may 
charge to continue the rule of the banks, 
transit, public utility, and contracting cor- 
porations and the rent gougers. 

“Clean government”? Yes, but for your 
crowd or ours? That is the important ques- 
tion; whether it is to be an administration 
for the realtors, contractors, rent hogs, 
transit and other corporations or for the 
working people. That is the real issue back 
of honest or dishonest, efficient or ineffi- 
cient, government of the city. 

The struggle is between Labor on the one 
hand and capitalistic interests on the other. 
Socialists are frankly ranged with Labor and 
a Labor victory alone can wipe out all that 
is associated with the rule of the Tammany 





New Leader Contest Winner 
To Be Guest Of European Socialists, Conference ‘ 


"ee Health 





| gernon Lee of the Rand School of — 


Manifesto Issued 


LL but a few details of the 
arrangements for the May — 
Day demonstration in Union 
Square, Friday, May ist, have 
been completed and with favorable | 
weather it will be the largest and 
most inspiring that has been held 
in New York City for years. The 
co-operating organizations have 
been swinging into fine shape. 3 
A leaflet has been printed for | 
general distribution and the list 
of speakers has been selected. Al- 

















Social Science will be chairman. 
The speakers include Norman 
Thomas, Judge Jacob Panken, 
Louis Waldman, Rachel Panken, 
Bruno Wagner, Vincenzo Vacirea, 
N. Chanin, M. Feinstone for the 
United Hebrew Trades, A. Miller 
for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, David Dubinsky for the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers, Max Zaritsky of the Cap 
Makers, Morris Kaufman for the 
Furriers, Barnet Wolff for the 
Pocketbook Makers, Berl Locker 
for the Paople’Zion, Esther Fried- 
man, William Karlin, and James 
Oneal. 

The demonstration will begin 
promptly at 2 p. m., Friday, May 
1st. 

































The Joint May Day Co ttee 
has issued “A May Day{ Call” — 
which will be distributed By the 


thousands among the cooperating 
organizations and on May Day. 
This leaflet, in the spirit of May 
Day, singles out some of the more 
important problems that face the 





working class, Following is the 

May Day Call. a 
“May Day is the international 
holiday of all men and women 
workers. May Day calls on the 
workers to join hands 
demonstrate their indivisible” 
(Continued on Page Five) 


















By the Contes Editor 
GREAT welcome awaits the 
winner of the New Leader’s 

circulation contest in Berlin, ac- 


from the headquarters of the So- 
cial Democratic Party of Ger- 


a final judgment, in the average/ many. The letter reads as fol- 
case, regardless of essential jus- lows: 
tice. 





End Machinists’ Strike 
In Wright Factory 
N. 


PATERSON, J.—(FP)—The 
strike of the 550 machinists of the 
Wright Aeronautical Co. against 
wage cuts and speed-up at Pater- 
son was called off late Friday, 
April 17, by a vote of the strikers. 
The company agreed to reinstate 


The 


Connolly paid a tribute to the 
“It 





lowed up. What I meant was that the injuries suffered by Messrs. |he said. ‘We hope they will con- 

Gross and Rifkin fortunately were not terribly serious. The attack |tinue their union membership— 
they will make splendid unior 
men.” 


pon en at Police Headquarters would have been serious even if 
lone less physical aa 


“Dear Comrades: 

“We are in receipt of your letter | 
of March 23, and we can inform | 
you that it goes without saying 
that we will accord to the winner 
of The New Leader circulation 
contest the opportunity of getting 
acquainted with Party executives 
and of going through the printing 
plant of the ‘Vorwaerts.’ 

“We would ask the winner of 
the prize to visit our office. We 
will be glad to receive and en- | 


without prejudice, according t0/tertain him and to show him 
John Connolly, organizer for the! around through our offices and | 
Intl. Assn. of Machinists, who has plant.” | 


From the looks of things that 
person will be Minnie Weisberg, 
one of the leading spirits of the 
Brownsville Socialist Party branch, 
who entered the contest 10 days | 
ago, and is already credited with | 
close to 400 points. 

During the past week end Com- | 
rade Weisberg attended the annua] 
convention of the Eastern States 
Cooperative League at Worcester. | 
Mass., and while many of the del- 








egates were already subscribers 


cording to a letter just received | 


}a contest. 
| become a formidable contender, 





| scribe for the New Leader. As a 
| result cooperators in places like 
| Stafford Springs, Conn., and Wood- 
| ridge, N. ¥., will now receive The 
New Leader, and the paper will 
;make friends in new territory. 
bees paead Niemala, treasurer of 
the League, has assured Comrade 


| Weisberg that he will get 10 subs/ 
| 


}and turn them over to her,- while 
| John J. Nylander of the Finnish 


| Cooperative Trading Association | 
| of Brooklyn, will help her by bring- | 
{ing The New Leader to the at-| 


| tention of the young Finns in his 
section and get as many of them 
as possible to subscribe. 

From which it would appear that 
Minnie Weisberg will have a walk- 
over, but you never can tell about 

Some dark horse may 


and several others who like to 


| work hard only when the compe- 


tition is keen, may put on an extra 
spurt. 

Harry Lichtenberg of the Upper 
West Side Branch brought in his 
first batch of subs this past week 
j; and gets 80 points, while Max 
Déison who has been busy putting | 
over a successful theater party for 
| the Washington Heights branch, is 
now buckling down to business. 

Si Sarasohn of the 18th A. D. 
Branch 1, enthusiastic New Leader 
booster, visited the office and took 
100 sub blanks. He is not enter- 


,| ing the contest himself but is out 


to help Samuel Richman win one | 
of the major prizes. Fred Gen- 
dral, Ben Senetzer and Pierre de 
Nio are among those heard from 
lately with subs. 

As May ist approaches, 


every contestant should redouble 
his efforts. This suggests that 
May Day will offer fine oppor- 
| tunities for securing subs at: both 
}indoor and outdoor meetings. 
Chairmen should be asked to men- 
tion the importance of the So- 
cialist press as a means of carry- 





ing the message of solidarity into, 


the homes of workers the year 
} round. 
should be followed up by New 
Leader representatives (and all 
contestants are such) going 
through the audience and solicit- 
ing subscriptions. 

How much The New Leader is 
appreciated by some organized 
workers is shown by .a letter re- 
ceived from a small union which 
has been struggling not only in 
the face of the depression but also 
changes in the industry which have 
almost put it out of business. The 
secretary writes: “We are send- 


| ing something ($5.00) to help The 


New Leader in its efforts to con- 
tinue the fight in behalf of the 
trade union and the Socialist move- 
ment.” When such a union sends 
a contribution to The New Leader 
from its small treasury, it means 
a great deal 


- Meets in N, Y. 


with | 
the contest closing in five weeks, | 


These annonucements| 


| 


Union Conner Sponsors 
Discussions — Prob- 
lems of Sickness Are 
Attacked 


fe Union Health Center, owned 
by organized workers, will 
hold a conference on labor and 
health in the Russel Sage Founda- 


tion Hall, 130 East 22nd street, 
Friday, April 24, beginning at 1:30 





























May Day Meetings | 


Buffalo, N. Y., Elmwood Mu- | 


sic Hall. Principal speaker, HL 
H. Hahn, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


speaker, J. Vint Laughland of |)” 
the British Labor Party. 

Boston, Mass. Tremont Tem- 
ple, 82 Tremont street. Prin- 
cipal speaker James H. Maur- 
er of Reading, Pa. 

New Haven, Conn. Herman- 
son Hall, 158 Crown street, 3 
p. m. Principal speaker, Sam- 
uel E. Beardsley of New York 
City. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Audite- 
rium. Principal speaker, Frank 
R. Crosswaith of New York 
City. 

New York City 
Union Square between 2 and 
5 p.m. An elaborate program 
has been prepared and a num- 
ber of organizations will paradé 
from halls to the meeting. 
In the evening, the followipg 
meetings have been arranged: 
Manhattan: Banguet of the 
Jewish Socialist Verband, Web- 
ster Hall. Auspices Work- 
men’s Circuit, Branch 210, 
Broadway - Central Hotel, 
Speaker, William E, Bohn, 
Banquet, Upper West Side 
Branch. 
Banquet and social gather- 
ing, Chelsea Branch. 


2 





p. m. The center has an affiliated | 
union membership of 200,000, in-| 
cluding the cooperation of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council of | 
New York. It is a non-profit mak- | 
ing institution with all modern | 
equipment for medical and dental | 
service. 

In a recent broadcast over Sta- 
tion WMCA, Pauline Newman of 
the center discussed the pu~poses| 
of the conference in which she 


said: | 
“Sickness is no picnic at the 
best. It brings pain, inconvenience, 


loss of work and time. This is bad} 
enough. When to these is added 
financial ruin or public charity as 
the price of decent medical and 
dental care, the prospect of ill- 
ness is a major tragedy and night- 
mare. It is estimated that the 
average working man’s family 
(Continued om Pace Three) 


Mass meeting and concert of 
the Finnish Branch, 2056 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Bronx County: Banquet, Hol- 






















lywood Gardens. Speakers, 
Thomas, Hendin, Friedman, 
Claessens, etc. 

Queens County: Meeting 


der the auspices of Branch As- 
toria. 

Brocklyn: Mass meeting and 
concert, Brownsville Labor Ly- 


ceum. Speakers, Thomas, 
Waldman, Solomon, Oneal, a 
Shiplacoff. 


Mass meeting, Williamsburg, 
auspices, Y.P.S.L. Speakers, Eo 
Thomas, Solomon, Waldman. vi 

18th A.D. Branch 2, mass & 
meeting and concert, 3320 
Church Ave. Speakers, James 
Oneal and others. 


Boro Park meeting, Speaker, 














Esther Friedman. 
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Leader 
6. — The biggest May 
amopetzation in the 
of the city, that is the 


eer a splendid array 
t speakers will make the 
meeting both enjoyable 


» Ashland ‘Auditorium 

nd Blvd. and Van Buren 

of holding over 4,000 

», is..certain to be packed to 

ac. next Friday night. A 

of Yipsels, Young Circle- 

“and. others are distributing 

handbills in front of fac- 

shops and theatres. Wide- 

i publicity in the press and 

the air is being secured. All 

ture being sent out by the 

nty Office: bears the stamp 

lebrate.May Day at the Ash- 

itoriam!”" All correspon- 

of all party members bears 

arg on the envelopes. 

jimpathetic unions and labor or- 

ani ons are being canvassed. 

‘effort is*being spared to make 

no that the May Day meeting 

. be a thrilling exhibition of 
workers’ solidarity. 

_ Jago Slav Orchestra will 

n the.meeting promptly at 7:30 

: M. The Workmen’s Circle 

orus.-and the Labor School 

‘Children’s chorus consisting of over 

vo hi voices will render 

re onary songs. The German 

; “Society are to appear in a 

series: “of Socialist Songs in Ger- 


The Chicago Socialists are happy 

mn having’ secured Joseph Rosen- 
in, @ violin virtuoso, who has 

ed with the Chic; Sym- 

y Orchestra to play. A novel 

ture has been arranged by the 
nen’s Socialist Club, namely a 
Series of labor tableaux. Woven 
in with, the presentation of these 
tableaux, »entitled “Conflict” and 
“Freedom,” will be interpretative 


' dancing by Miss Marcus a mem- 


ber of the. Qukranski Ballet. 
Germer, Senior Speakers 
» Five minutes greetings in their 


5 mative tongue will.be. given by the 


rep mtatives of the foreign fed- 
‘erations. Four. main speakers 
thave .beeh chosen to present the 
of unemployment insur- 
orld peace, and civil liber- 
Socialist program and 
will be eloquently pre- 
d to the audience. 
Adolph Germer, former vice- 
ent of the United Mine 
‘orKers and War secretary of the 
Sociajist Party, will occupy the 


Fred D. Warren, who was editor 
Of the national Socialist Weekly, 
“The Appeal to Reason,” will dwell 
@n the significance of May Day 

Socialist Movement. Dr. 
r,.contributing editor to 
ewish Daily Forward, and 
own speaker, will also share 


the 
well 
the 


Clarence Senior, national secre- | 


tary of the Socialist Party of | 


America, has been selected by the | 


Joint} Conference of the Socialist 
and Trade Unions on Unem- 
gyment Insurance to tell of the 
Might being waged in Springfield 


<~ to rect an unemployment insur- 


From all sides of the city work- 
‘ers will gather to the Ashland Au- 


5 @itorium on Friday, May 1, to pro- 


test ‘against unemployment, war, 
and ‘exploitation, and will join 
lhand§ with the workers of all na- 
tions| to establish economic secur- 


bys dty, Peace and Socialism. 











Nevin Bus Lines 


Cheap, Comfortable, Safe 


Additional Reduction for 
Round Trip Tickets 


Low Rates to All Parts of the 
United States 


Nevin Bus Lines 
111 W. dist st. N. ¥. C. 
Telephone CHickering 4-1600 


. 





‘|can Friendship Day, and delivered 


For Their 


Change of: Fx Front Fails 
to End Slaughter of 
Sandino’s Men 


By Laurence Todd 
ASHINGTON.—(FP)—Pres- 
dent Hoover and Secretary 
of State Stimson put on their silk 
hats and striped trousers on April 
14, which they called Pan-Ameri- 


speeches to the Latin-American 
diplomatic corps in Washington, 
asserting that all the United 
States wanted to do in Latin- 
America was to help the little na- 
tions maintain peace and attain 
prosperity. Next day the country 
learned through the devious con- 
fidential channel of “confidential 
background information for the 
press, not to be attributed to the 
administration or the department,” 
as the formula goes, that the 
Washington government had a 
brand new policy toward Nicara- 
gua. : 

It appeared that the Standard 
Fruit and Steamship Company, 
and its subsidiary, the Bragman's 
Bluff Lumber Company, at Puerta 
Cabezas on the east coast of Nica- 
ragua, had appealed loudly for 
naval protection because its dis- 
charged workers were threatening 
trouble. Stimson had refused to 
send a cruiser, which was the 
time-honored means of protecting 
American investments in that re- 
public. It seemed also that some 
“bandit” forces from the direction 
of the mountains where Sandino 
has been fighting the American 
marines for the past four years 
were moving toward Puerta Ca- 
bezas. The Gunboat Ashville had 
arrived at that port, and in spite 
of the new policy of non-interven- 
tion it had landed a few marines 
to protect the 300 American em- 
ployees of the company, However, 
they were withdrawn to their ship 
as soon as the Guardia Nacional, 
the Nicaraguan army trained by 
American Marine Corps officers, 
returned to the town from a raid 
into the interior. 








» Hoover Policy” 
Bombs Nicaraguans 


‘f Moral indignation at American 


| planes, 
whom the Americans were obligat- 


Own Good 





investors whe would embroil this 
country in another armed occupa- 
tion of a Central: American coun- 
try was registered in “high quar- 
ters.” Henceforth, it was pro- 
claimed, American marines. would 
not be ordered to take a hand in 
fighting between the Guardia and 
“bandits”; the Guardia must 
handle that job itself, or take the 
consequences. Of course, if local 
government broke down, the United 
States must reserve its right under 
international law to protect Amer- 
can lives if necessary. But we were 
not going to act as policemen for 
investors down there, any longer. 
And so, in a blaze of righteous 
reform, the day ended. 

Press headlines on the following 
morning, April 16, were divided— 
as to Nicaragua—between news of 
the killing of eight Americans by 
the Sandino forces, and of the 
bofabing of the Sandino “bandits” 
by American naval planes, on the 
one hand, and announcements of 
the “new policy” on non-interven- 
tion on the other. Secretary Stim- 
son gave to the press a series of 
official messages confirming the. 
killings and the counter-bombing. 
When asked how the activities .of 
the bombing planes accorded with 
the alleged new policy, he was un- 
willing to make any public state- 
ment. However, the indirect mode 
of “background” soon furnished 
enlightenment. 

The press learned that the new 
policy did not mean that Nicara- 
guan “bandits” would be permitted 
to enter any Nicaraguan town, if 
bombing from American naval 
assisting the Guardia 


ed to “train” could prevent it. The 
arrival of any “bandit” force in 
front of any town where American 
citizens lived would be assumed to 
endanger the lives of these Ameri- 
cans. Hence the United States 
forces would use machine guns, or 
any other weapons, to drive off the 
attackers. In shart, the new policy 
was one of non-intervention up to 
the point where “bandits” showed 
a possibility of becoming a politi- 
cal power in the republican. 





Hoopes Hits Sedition Law; 
Kane Supports Repeal Move 








Former U. S. District 
Attorney Appears Be- 
fore Pennsylvania 
Legislators 


(By A St Leader Correspondent) 
ARRISBURG, Pa.—The 
House Judiciary general 

committee grudgingly granted a 
fifteen-minute hearing on the pro- 
posal to repeal the sweeping Penn- 
sylvania Sedition Act, contained in 
a repeal bill House No. 175, intro- 
duced early in the session by Dar- 
lington Hoopes, Socialist Repre- 
sentative from Reading. The com- 
mittee had first informed the So- 
cialist member that the bill had 
been tabled or killed and that the 
committee made up overwhelm- 
ingly of lawyers, was too busy 
with details of routine to give 
their attention to consideration of 
the repeal of this law under which 
five men are at present serving 
long sentences in Pennsylvania 
prisons merely for the expression 
of opinion. On the Socialist’s in- 
sistence, the chairman finally 
granted a short audience out of 
the time of a regular meeting of 
the committee, while denying a 
hearing of a public nature. 

Tuesday morning with only two 

labor newspapermen besides the 
committee and the witnesses pres- 
ent, Rep. Hoopes presented his| 
yonme as best he could in the time| 
|given. He first introduced Dr. 

| Phillip Bookstaaber of Harrisburg, 

| state chairman of the Pennsylvan- 
}ia Committee of the Civil Liber- | 
ties Union, who on behalf of his/| 
| organization expressed the opposi- | 
tion of intelligent and liberal sen- | 
timent throughout the state to the | 
| continuance on the statute books | 
lof such “un-American and totally | 
|vicious and abominable legisla- 

ition” as the Sedition Act. 

| Civil Liberties representative then 

| introduced Francis Fisher Kane | 

|} of Philadelphia. 

| Mr. Kane, U. S. District Attor- 

ney for Philadelphia, under Presi- | 
| dent. Wilson for six years includ- | 
ing the period of American par-| 
| ticipation in the World War, asked 
|for wiping of Sedition Act from 
| Books, as an out-of-place vestige | 
of war time. Mr. Kane admitted 
; that he had conscientiously prose- | 
| cuted under the war time Federal | 
| Espionage Act, believing such | 
| legislation necessary and inevita- | 
ble. 

Speaking to the committee | 
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Tuesday, Kane declared that a 
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strong suspicion existed that the/| 
| Penna. Sedition Act, passed in a 
| war atmosphere but after the ac- 

| tual cessation of war in 1919, was/| 
| being used to intimidate workers | 
in their industrial struggles for | 
recognition, and their just rights, 

during times of international | 
peace. In the tense period of the 
passage of the bill, it was un-| 
doubtedly aimed at groups in our 
midst with socialistic and com- 
munist ideas he said. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Kane pointed out that 
his own traditionally American 
city, Philadelphia, where he had 











lived all his life and where an an- 
cestor of his had signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was 
adopting measures in an attempt 
to meet- 
which were essentially socialistic. 
As for Communism, its gigantic 
social experiment under the Five 
Year plan was holding the atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world. 
Communism in our midst as well 
as abroad could not be challenged 
by suppression but would rather 
thrive on all oppression. As an 
American, as a citizen and as a 
former prosecutor, I recommend 
this repeal bill the aged liberal de- 
clared in conclusion. A torrent of 
questions exposing the most bitter 
class bias and ignorance took the 
witness over the time limit be- 
fore the end of his testimony and 
the committee coldly suggested 
that he prepare and send them a 
full brief of his arguments. Civil 
Liberties representatives pointed 
to the unsatisfactory close of the 
hearing as indicating the real need 
for a formal public hearing. Re- 
presentative Darlington Hoopes as 
the sponsor of the repeal spoke 
briefly in closing the audience, 
The Socialist representative, him- 
self an attorney, pointed out to 
the committee the proven value of 
free speech as a social safety- 
valve and as a guarantee of peace- 
ful, social and political change, 
and called upon the committee, 
every one of whom there present | 
was a qualified member of the bar, 
to restore and preserve insofar as} 
they were able, the principle of 
free expression traditionally sanc- 
| tioned by both English and Ameri- 
can law and legal tradition. Rep. 
Hoopes’ call fell on well-dulled 
|ears. It was Burke who warned 
the English imperial ruling-class | 
of the 1770's that their failure to | 
attach the new legal professional | 
class of the Colonies to their in- | 
terest might be fatal. In some} 
| sense, his warning was fulfilled | 
|for no group of professional men | 
were sO prominent among leaders | 
of the American Revolution of 
1775-83 as lawyers. America’s | 
capitalism has made no such mis- 
take as did British imperiafism. | 
Although the very afternoon of 
the day of the brief hearing on the 
Sedition bill repeal, bankers from 
every county of the state appear- 
ed before the same committee to 
oppose a law prohibiting them from 
taking over many functions of at- | 
torneys, by and large this once 
leading class have been firmly at- 
tached to the American capitalist 
| structure. 





Bronx Free Fellowship | 


“Which Way Religion?” will be| 
the topic of Rev. Leon Rosser | 
Land’s address at the 8 o'clock 
Service at the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, Azure Masonic Temple, 
1591 Boston road, near East 172nd 
street, on Sunday evening, April | 
26th. At the nine o’clock Open 
Forum, Dr. Henry Neumann will 
speak on 
plexes.” 


| not including the 
| calculations. 


| up their we 


“Our Inferiority Com-/| 


|Contributions 


To Party Drive 
Show Increase 


“Socialism Forward” 
Campaign Has Not 
Yet Reached Half of 
Quota, However 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
HICAGO,—As a result of fol- 
low-up letters and a shifting 

of responsibility for the success 
of the Drive from individuals on 
the National Drive office lists to 
the local and branch organizations, 


the amount of money and the 


number of contributors to the So- 
cialism Forward Drive increased 
again this week. However, even 
at the present rate, the Drive will 
not reach half its quota by May 
Day unless there is even more re- 
sponse from local and branch offi- 
cials, 

Norman Thomas and Heywood 
Broun have both spoken for the 
Drive. Broun spoke to a good 
crowd in Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, in spite of the most terri- 
fic downpour of rain that the city 
has seen in years. A great deal 
of advertising was received from 


.the visit but the Drive office has 


as yet received no financial report. 

Thomas spoke at a hastily ar- 
ranged meeting’ in Baltimore at 
which several substantial pledges 
and a fair collection were taken. 
Comrades Neistadt and Gilman 
were responsible for the meeting 
which took .place after a speech 
by Thomas at Johns Hopkins. °° 

Los Angeles Under Way 

Since the energies of the Los 
Angeles organization were taken 
up with the splendid work of the 
Unemployed Conference and its 
demonstrations, it has just this 
week begun to. get the Drive ac- 
tivities under way. The first let- 
ters within the city were sent out 
this week, Bill Busick, county or- 
ganizer, announced, 

New lists were raked up by the 


National Drive office and they are’ 


being tried out. with the expec- 
tancy of finding new sources of 
contributions. The Drive head- 
quarters revealed a few days ago 
that it had received over three 
thousand letters from members 
and sympathizers who were for- 
merly steady and substantial con- 
tributors, and whose word cannot 
be doubted when they have writ- 
ten that they are absolutely with- 
out money enough to give them 
decent meals and lodging and can- 
not therefore, contribute at this | 
time when they realize how badly 
it is needed. Drive Director Sen- 
ior announced that less than three 
hundred contributors to the Unit- 
ed Socialist Drive two years ago 
had been able to give to the So- 
cialism Forward Drive, and that 
new sources had-been found for 
only a few hundred other gifts. 

More inspiring even than some 
of the larger gifts received at So- 
cialism Forward Drive headquar- 
ters, are the letters from com- 
rades who have been hit by the 
economic order, and give from 
their very need to help the Party 
in its work to bring about So- 
cialism. 

“I’m flat, almost,” writes Gard- 
ner S. Wells, “but accept my best 
wishes for the Forward Drive. But 
I can’t give money, so I offer my 
time.” Comrade Wells is throw- 
ing himself into an organization 
campaign as a volunieer worker 
in Oakland, California. 

Harold:.G. Williams of Wee- | 
hawken, N. J., says that “although 
I can not contribute any large 
sum, I am signing up for $*%. If 
I happen to have any extra cash, 
I will send that along too. Don’t 
be afraid to ask me to contribute. 
It will take more than that to 
scare away my support.” 

From Bennington, Vt., Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Voorhis write: “We 
have been hard hit by unemploy- 
ment and sickness in the last year 
—no work in six months up to 
three weeks ago — otherwise 
would send more money to help 


| along the only worth while cause 
there is under present conditions.” | 


A comrade from Costa Mesa, 


California, sends’ in one of those | 
heart-breaking letters that shoulc | 


fill Socialists everywhere with new 
determination to fight for social 
justice: 

“Comrades, do not bother about | 
rubbing Aladdin’s lamp for my 
benefit. Iam now 77 
Got a job last September picking 
rags at the city dump, a man’s 
| work with boy’s pay, and did not 
get only half of that, so the .gar- 
bage that I got out of the loads of 
trash furnished 90% of my living 
for the last six months. 

“But I now have a real job and 
will get payed the first of May 
| At that time I will send you $5.00 
[am going to pay my dues to my 
local then, too, and keep on the 
firing line.” 


“Only a few locals and branches | 


have been heard from with direct 
contributions or the subscription 
lists sent them for circulation,’ 
Clarence Senior said. “We hear of 


| some locals and branches that are | 


running affairs to raise money and | 
Drive 
In this way, 
be able 
the national and 


while 
the locals may 
ork, 


| State work of expansion into un-| 


organied fields is 
time when it is mo 
results.” 


hampered at a} 
st fruitful in| 


}| Friedman, Henry Fruchter, 


% years old. | 


to keep 





Order a bundle of The 
New Leader for Distribu- 
tion at your May Day 
meetings. Special low rate 
for 25 copies or more, 

















Dr. Frank Kingdon 





Jersey Pastor, 
Church Leader, 
Joins Party 


Dr. Kingdon Declares 
Issue of Day Is Eco- 
nomic Securit’; 
Scores Old Parties 





(By A New Lex nN” Corresnondent) 
aN Gea . J.—Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, pastor of Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, East 
Orange, has announced his affilia- 
tion with the Socialist Party. His 
announcement was given a promi- 
nent display in The Newark. News 
and has caused wide comment. 

Dr. Kingdon will be the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by New 
Jersey Socialists Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 6, in the St. Regis Res- 
taurant Banquet Hall, Park place, 
Newark. George H. Goebel will be 
toastmaster. 

Dr. Kingdon declared that it was 
a question “how much active work 
for the Socialist Party his duties 
would permit” but that the time 
had come for intelligent men and 
women to “take up the cudgels 
for a socialized society.” He said 
that he did nof think that the 
| members of his congregation would | 
be surprised. 
| “While in America it sounds un- 
| usual for a minister to take a’ So- 
cialist position,” he said, “it is not 
at all extraordinary in Europe or 
England. In fact, the Labor Party 
in England finds 
leaders in men personally tied up 
with the church.” 

Would Be Laborite 

Dr. Kingdon said if he were in 
England now he unquestionably 
would be a member of the Labor 
Party. “When a youngster in Eng- 
land I was a strong Liberal. The 
Labor Party was not then a fac- 
tor,” he said. 

Dr. Kingdon is a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, and 
has been independent in politics, 
with a Democratic leaning. The 





ticket was the Republican one 
headed by President Hoover. 





Bronx Socialists Will 
Celebrate May Day 
|With Banquet, Concert | 


May Day will be celebrated by 
Bronx Socialists, their friends, and 
sympathizers, on Friday evening, 
May 1, at 7:00 p. m., in the Holly- 
wood Gardens, 896 Prospect ave- 
nue. This affair will be in the na- 
ture of a banquet, concert and so- 
cial gathering. An excellent meal 
will be served for the modest sum 
of $1.25 per plate. All Bronx} 
branches will be represented at) 
the many tables that are now be- 
ihg reserved by these respective | 
,groups. _ 
The concert will consist of a/| 
|number of prominent artists. The | 
toastmaster will be Dr. Louis} 
Hendin. The list of speakers in- 
|cludes Norman Thomas, Esther 











just Claessens and other Bronx no- | 

tables. An effort is being made to 
| invite Prof. Harold J. Laski, and | 
Rabbi Sidney Goldstein. 

Besides this excellent program, 
the real attraction at the 
| will be the first large gathering of 
|Bronx Socialists since the begin- 
ning of the membership drive, and 
they have a real occasion for cele- 
bration. During the last 
months two new 
been “organized, 
levery Bronx branch has _ been 
strengthened considerably by some 
200 new members who have joined 
during this period. 

May First will also see the con- 
clusion of the many successful for- | 
ums conducted throughout the 
Bronx, during the past season and 
the steady educational work that 
|}was done throughout the county. | 


'In a short time, street meetings |im& Will be it the St. Regis Res- 


in their | Will be conducted in most of the 
| districts, and preparations will be 
campaign. 
little doubt that Bronx 
County will be made for the com- 
little 
|doubt that Bronx County will be 
| the first to again elect Assembly- 
|}men and Aldermen. A great cam- 
being planned for this 


}made for 
There is 


the coming 


ing campaign. There is 


|paign is 
| successful objective. 


A capacity audience is expected 
}at this First of May Celebration. 
made at 
once and sent to the County office, 


| Reservations should be 


1167 Boston Road 


its strongest | 


only time he ever voted a straight | 


owe ' ys} 
L. 1. D. Purpose!" 
Is Educational 


Federal Judges Repudi- 
ate Attack by rig 
of Tax Appeals .« 
Weyl Case - 


the United States 


decision of the United States, Board 
of Tax Appeals refusing to allow 





tributions made to the organiza- 
;tion when filing her income. tax 


‘report. Federal. Judges Mantany-} +403.) °¢ 


Swan and A. N. Hand, sitting. in 
; the Second District Circut Court 
of Appeals, held the league comes 
clearly within the description , of 


(an educational organization. and} 
that Mrs. Weyl was within~her,°: 


rights in making contributions :to 
the league deductible items. 

In making’ its..decision, the Cir- 
cuit Court refused to concur in.a 
ruling of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, issued February 11,. 1930, |: 
which excluded the league from 
the category of educational organ- 
izations. The tax board had held 


League for Industrial Demi- = teed 
ocracy has been upheld by stp g 
ircuit-:Court. cs 
of appeals as an “educational” OF} : 
ganization. The.issue arose on al. 


Mrs. Bertha Poole Weyl, a mem-|. 
ber of the league, to deduct cons. 
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THE COMMUNITY FORUM 


Now Meeting at Temple Beth-El; Fifth Avenue and 76th Street 
8 } M.—ISAA AAC DON LEVINE, Author. and Lecturer 
: “STALIN; ‘THE IRON MAN OF RUSSIA.” 
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Special Music—20th Anniversary 7 
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that in campaign:for a ‘“‘new social 








order,” which is the object of the 
league, it “advocated drastic po- 
litical and economic changes which 
are. directly at..odds with exist- 
ing economic theories and prac~ 
tices upon which society is founded 
in this country and which pervade 
our system: of..government.” The 
tax board continued, “It is hardly 
to be presumed’that Congress in- 
tended to foster such, institutions 
by including them within the clas- 
sicifation of institutions which are 
encouraged as.a matter of public 
policy and as ‘aids of good gov- 
ernment.’.” 
Flag-Waving Ignored 

The Circuit Court of Appeals’ 
decision held that Congress did 
not intend to prescribe the meay 
ing of “‘education” in drawing sec- 
tion 214 (a) of the revenue act of 
1921 which provides that in com- 


of payment of income tax there 


puting net income for the purpose |, 











shall be. allowed as deductions 
“contributions or gifts to or for 
the use of ... any corporation, or 
community chest, fund or founda- 
|tion, organized and operated ex- 
clusively for free educational pur- 
poses...” 

The Circuit Court decision then 
goes on: 
“ “The sole question presented is 
whether the League for Industrial 
Democracy is an educational cor- 
porations within ths meaning of 
the statute. The facts are not in 
dispute. The league makes re- 
searches, gives lectures, holds de- 
| bates and discussions, promotes, 
| by writing pamphlets, books, and 
helping to distribute them, giving 
information concerning economic 
and social problems. It is well or- 
ganized, has substantial sponsors, 
and claims to have definite social 
doctrine. It claims the best edu- 
cation is self-education and con- 
siders that the best work it can 
do mong the colleges is by volun- 
tary groups which organize them- 
selves in various colleges and seek 








| 





Aug: | 


affair } 


two | 
branches have| 
and practically 





| te benefit of the publication of 
. | its information. The fact that its 
aim may or may not resemble that | 
|of a political party does not of | 
itself remove it from the category 
of an association engaged in edu- 
cational work. 

“Congress did not include a def- 
inition of the term ‘education’ as 
used in the act. In the absence of 
specific ‘definition, the words are 
to be given their usual and accept- 
ed meaning. (Matter of Will of 
Fox, 52 N. Y. 530) Education has 
| been defined by the encyclopedia 
|and dictionaries as ‘imparting or 
acquisition of knowledge; mental 
| and moral training; cultivation ot 
the mind, feelings and manners.’ 
“The literature which the league 
| distributes covers different authors 
}and is of interest and information 
}to students of political subjects 
}and political ecenomy. All is the 
| subject of education. 

“The organization has no legis- | 
lative program hovering over its 
activities. It is clear that as Con- 
gress did not intend to use the | 
| word ‘education’ in the statute in| 
any exceptional sense, but giving | 
it its plain ordinary meaning, it | 
is applicable. to-this appellant’s| 
contributions and the deduction} 
should have been allowed.” 

















Shiplacoff in Newark } 
a | 
Abraham I. Shiplacoff, formerly | 

| Socialist member of the New York 
| Board of Aldermen and of the N. 
lY. State Legislature, will speak 
|in Newark Wednesday, April 29th, 
at 8:15, on “What I Saw in Pal- 
|estine.” His address will be fol- 
}lowed by discussion in which both 
proponents and opponents of Zion- 
ism will participate. The: meet-/| 


taurant annex, Park Place, New- 
ark, facing the tubes station. All 
New Leader readers are invited. 
Dr. Louis Reiss, of 188 Springfield 
avenue, Newark, is secretary of 
the arrangements committee. 








— { 

| 
LaFollette at The bo Nae ve 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
Senator from Wisconsin, ‘will ee 
ture under the auspices of The | 
Group, in the auditorium, 150 W.| 
85th street, Sunday evening, April | 
26th at 8:30 p.m. “In Defense of 
the Senate,” will be the subject of 
Mr. LaFollette’s address. 
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Workmen’s ~ 
Furniture Fire- 
Insurance Society 


INCORPORATED 


Main Office 
227 East 84th Street 
New York City 


THE PEOPLE'S 
INSTITUTE | 


At Cooper Union 
Eighth Street and Astor Place 
at 8 o’clock 


Friday evening, April 24th Pane 
Dr. Everett Dean Martin 


Humanism, Medievalism, and Natural- 
ism, and the Problem of Civilization 


in America Notice is hereby given to all the 


members that the assessments for 1931 
amount to 10° cents for each hundred 
dollars of insurance. Assessments wil!” 
be received at the following places:- 


MANHATTAN—Main office, 227 East’ 
84th Street, April 13 to May 29, ine 
clusive. 


BROOKLYN—Labor Lyceum, 949 Wil- 
loughby Avenue, April 21 to May 
13, inclusive. ove 


LONG ISLAND CITY—In the-hal! of” 
the Long Island City Turnverein, 
Broadway and 44th Street, May 14, 
15, 16 and 18 

BRONX—At 4215 Third Avenue, cbt- 
ner Tremont Avenue, May 19 to 
May 23, inclusive, 


: * 7 
Sunday evening, April 26th 
Houston Peterson 
The Rediscovery of Stendhal. 
. - * 
Tuesday evening, April 28th 


Mr. William B. Curry 


Atoms and the Stars (2) 


At 
Muhlenberg Library 
209 W. 23rd Street 
at 8:30 o’clock 
Monday evening, April 2ith 


Dr. Houston Peterson 
Mann: The Magic Mountain. 


Payments may be made in all of- 
fices mentioned above except Manhat- 
tan, from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Sat- 
urday up to 1 P. M. 

The Main Office, Manhattan, 9 A. 
M. to 6 P. M. Saturday till 1 P. M. 
Open Monday night until 9 o'clock, 


see 
Wednesday evening, April 29th 
Dr. Nicholas L. Kopeloff 
Benign Bacteria: The Bacterial Friends 
of Man. 
N. MARQUER, Executive Sec’y,’ 











THE BRONX FREE FELLOWSHIP 
Azure Masonic Tem 
1591 Boston Road, Near East Mirena St. 
Sunday evening, April 26, 1931 
8 P.M.—REV LEON ROSSER LAND on 


9 P.M.—DR HENRY NEUMANN on 
“Our Inferiority Cotmplexes’’ 

MUSIC ADMISSION FREE 
DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


LABOR TEMPLE 
{4TH STREET AND SECOND AVENUE * 
Sunday, April 26th 
8.30—PAUL BLANSHARD- 
“An Answer to Mayor W7-lker” - 


Organ Recital by Stanley A. Day 

















For the First Time 
In America 


‘Squaring 
the Cirele’ 


A play of Manners and Morals 
in Soviet Russia. By V. Katayev. 


Sunday Eve., April 26 
Presented by the 
Young Circle Dramatic Studio 
at the 


New School 


66 W. 12th ST. 
Tickets $1.00, $1.50, 


THE : 
“orkmen’s Circle 
The Wargest Radical Working- 


Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


700 Branches All Over the Uni 
States and Canada nie 


Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, a 
$18, $23 and $28 per’ week” Mase 
branches pay additional benefit from 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption bene- 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months in 


A 
$2.00 our own sanatorium, 





most beautiful ae e. the 
Mountains—besides the 
benefit. 








For information, apply te 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. ¥. City 
Telephone Orchard 6000 


BETTY GALE 


(Formerly Peasant Tea Shop) 





N. W. Cor. 17 St. and Irving Pl. 








Real Home Cooking 
Informal Cheery Atmosphere 
Efficient Service 


ATHEISM 
Book catalog FREE Tracts, 100 
Am. Assn, for Adv. of Atheism, 
307 E. 14th St. New York, N. ¥. 











DR. L. SADOFF 
DENTIST 
1 Union Square, Cor. 14th St. 


Bridge and Parties 
- Room 503 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. 























WILLIAMS’ 
THE PLACE TO EAT 
Cor. Seventh Ave. & Charles St. 
The Best Food 
Deliciously Prepared 
Moderate Prices 


For a snack or a meal 


“Where all Villagers and 
Cheiseaites ‘meet and eat”. 


DR. A. D. ANDERSON . 
DENTAL SURGEON e 

Formerly 1736 Pitkin now at 

1831Douglass St. 

Dickens 2613—Brooklyn 


MAX WOLF 


OPTOMETRIS1 & OPTICIAN. 
$28 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas 





Phone: 



































S. HERZOG eeatent attorney, 


220 East 42nd St., News Blidg., Suite 1909 
Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover St, 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, . 
Pelham Bay extension. to Zerega Ave. 
Station. 


TIME ‘SERVICE CO. 


SAMUEL BERNARD 


Watches Clocks Expert Repairing 
516 Fifth Ave:, N. ¥. C. 





























Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance | + 


Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office: 


227 EAST 84th STREET. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


A cooperative fire lusurance society for working people. Sixty | 
branches throughout the United States. Membership 56,000. H 
Assets $900,000 Insurance in force $70,000,000 | 

No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! ' 
A} yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 seer ad covers all | 


expenses: 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


case of removal. 
Workingmen and women, protect your homes tn case of fire. Join 


the insurance society of your own class 
No members at large admitted. Business transacted oaly througb 


branches, 


For further information apply at 227 East 84th Stre 
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atronage to 





_} order neh the workers alive 
to their interests so that we’ 
will be in a position to move at 
the proper time.” 

3. That the miners of Illinois de- 
mand that the charters of all dead 
local unions be cancelled, since 
they have been used in the past 





Green Urges | 
Leather Union 


Penh omy ace ie anna eaeecneiprenenr tne. wt 







union among unorganized shops 
and to consolidate its present posi- 
tion. 

“Our campaign against the un- 
organized shops will be a step 


‘|More Unions | 
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Back Pa. Fight 


For Insurance 


1 
1 





1:00—Triangle Serenaders 
1:30—Dan’s Beauticians, 









Oppose Starting New Union Fight Pay Cut 








11:45—Stillwaggon Melédieg 
mare 


by both district and national or- 
12:30—Dr. 





which will aid the entire industry,” 







Union Heads 


A 

tRelief” Distributed 
P Where It Will Do G. 
oO. P. the Most Good 


ASHINGTON — (FP) — Pa- 
tronage distribution to prom- 
ment trade unionists, to heal the 
preach with the American Federa- 
on of Labor and the independent 





PAY 





ennounced by Secretary of Labor 
Doak. While there remains deep 
ressimism among the union lead- 
ers as to the finding of jobs for 








secured from Congress among so 
many prospective supporters of 
oover in the 1932 campaign is 
Viailed as a triumph of tact. Some 
Wf the’ persons appointed to the 
Employment Service positions will 
not be- active for the G. O. P. next 
year, but it is assumed that they 
will nat be active for Hoover’s op- 














Lewis.of the United Mine Work- 
ers, as assistant director general. 


chinists, will be field representa- 
tive. The existing service for 







chargé of G. E. Tucker of Missouri, 
and the finding of work for war 
veterans will be handled by J. A. 

a 





in St. Louis—C. P. L. A. 
and Communists 


By Louis Stanley 





instructions given the 


pressed at the convention. 


tion of the reasons for not having 
a greater representation and by 


The convention gathered under 
the most perplexing difficulties. 


worked in weeks and months. Two 
and three days’ work per week is 
common. Hardly anyone is em- 
















99 Delegates Represent- 
ed at Convention Held 


@'T. LOUIS, Missouri—-We are 

going back to primt constitu- 
tions and charters, and prepare 
seals for a new miners’ union in 


held here, April 15-18. With an 
independent West Virginia Miners’ 
Union already in the-field and with 
National 


tion for a new union, the chances 
for the creation of an independent 
miners’ union to replace the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers accused of cor- 
ruption and. laziness have grown 
greater, according to views ex- 


The convention opened gloomily 
first, because of what seemed to 


Communist National Miners’ Un- 
ion was also represented. The coal 

ers in general do not have a 
bitter hostility towards the Com- 
munists:‘or the N. M. U. They 
simply look upon them as failures 
and find fault with them for be- 
ing dogmatic and treating their 
opponents with invectives. Joe 
Tash, an organizer for the Nation- 
al Mine?s’ Union, was even given 
an opportunity to address the con- 
vention, although the official pol- 


tion were the rank and file dele- 
gates. They were prepared to 
clean house, but they were suffi- 
ciently aware of the source of their 


and risk all but they felt that they 
were not yet strong enough. 
Composition of Convention 

The report of the Credentials 
Committee showed that there were 
99 delegates present from the fol- 
lowing districts numbered after 
the practice in the United Mine 
Workers: 


How far the convention could go 
dependent on the strength of the 


bership, It is there, too, that the 
center of the revolt of the soft 


L. Lewis has been. There are 
around 300 locals in Illinois. Of 
the 33 represented at the Rank 


ganizations for convention and 
election purposes to defeat the 
wishes of the miners. 

4. That the convention commend 
the action of all local unions who 
have protested against “the com- 
promise by refusing to pay per 
capita tax to any branch of the | 
organization and urge all other 
local unions to take similar action 
until the present controversy is 
settled entirely satisfactorily to 
the miners of Illinois... 


Cl 


tional 


fnittee brought criticisms from the 
floor including William Daech, sec- 
retary of the convention. Dan 
Winnigan of Indiana and Jerry Al- 





tional Miners’ Union, but in dis- 
agreement with the N. M. U. offi- 
cial policy of not sending dele- 
gates to the convention, pressed | ~~ ha 
for the immediate formation of a} 
new union. Powers Hapgood, who 
had first suggested the establish- 
ment of a policy committee and 
spoke of the possibility of main- 


| the u 


tation in order to Fhep the work- 
ers alive to their own interests so 


The N. M. U. group @ried@ to j organi 


motion was defeated by a vote of | action 





Pocketbook 
Launch Campaign to 


ized Shops 
Spgs: GREEN, president 
of Labor, has wired the Interna- 


urging it to resist all efforts of the 
employers in the industry to re- 


membership of over 5,000 involved 
in the present controversy with 
the Industrial Council of the As- 
sociation of Leather Goods Manu- 


President Green’s telegram said: 
“The International Pocketbook 
| Workers Union is to be commend- 
| ed for th 


| reduction in wages is contrary to 


| the President of the United States 
| requested employers to maintain 


A campaign 


organization of the new union in| members 
the outlying districts such as Vir-j shop chai 


have the substitute tabled but this | elected to carry 


Makers 


ean Up  Unorgan- 


of the American Federation | sey, Connecticut, 


Pocketbook Workers Union 


committee, 


|facturers expires on May 1. 





Lecture Calendar 
MANHATTAN 

| Sunday, April 26, 8:30 p. m.—Cor- 

jliss Lamont, “Organized Religion and 

jthe Socialist Movement,” 556 W. ,125 

St. Auspices, Morningside Hgts. Br., 

| Socialist Party. 





firm stand which it has 
pposition to 25 per cent 


3 


in 


nderstanding reached when 


Party. 
Tuesday, April 28, 8:30 p. m.—Hen- 
ty Rosner, “Topic to be announced,” 


Union Launches Drive 
to organize non- 


Tuesday, April 
Samuel Seidman, “The Depression— 


28, 9:00 p. m— 





of the joint council and 
rmen of the union held 


zation committee of 25 was|2nd A. D. Br., Socialist Party. 
y on the work. This! Tuesday, April 28, 9:00 p. m.—Louis 
was taken by the union to! in, “The Constitution of Soviet 


y 


Mr. Wolff declared. “We must put 
an end to the unprincipled com- 
petition of sub-standard shops 
which tend to undermine stand- 
ards in the organized shops. In 
this vigilant fight, the union will. 
also direct its attention to non- 
union manufacturers in New Jer- 
up-state New 
York and Massachusetts. It must 
be understood that the mere loca- 
tion of a factory outside the boun- 
daries of New York City will not 


ing were Isador Laderman, chair- 
man of the union’s membership 
and Philip Lubliner, | z 
chairman of the joint council. ‘The|but especially how actively to 


Westmoreland County 
Labor Well Represent-| 
ed at Greensburg Con- 
ference 






(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
PITTSBURG. — Not in many 


years has Westmoreland County, 
largest bituminous county in the. 
United States, seen such a gather-| 
ing of workers as attended the 
Unemployment Conference at | 





workers from many other trades | 
eame to confer on what could be} 
done to alleviate unemployment, 


vania State Legislature. 

Officially 32 labor-organizations 
were represented by 38 delegates. 
There being but few labor unions | 
in Westmoreland County, the bulk | 
\of the delegates were from the | 
|fraternal benefit societies such as | 
jthe S. N. P. J. (The population | t 
in Westmoreland Co. is to a large | 





li 





Railroad Brotherhoods (Engineers 


| Not a corner of 


jand Trainmen). 


crowded the Hall which seats 200. 
Maurice Schnierov of the So- 


| the workings of the Unemployment 
{Indemnity Bill which was intro- 
|duced by Representative Hoopes 


















1 
2 
2:15—Roulston’s Revellers, 







11:30—Yankee 
nsemb! 
12:00 Mnt.—Adam Hats Program 


8:00—Equity String Ensemble 
9:30—Roulston’s Revellers, Harmony 


02 59 On be ie om 69 69 09 89 BD 1D ht tt 00 


CB 09 CODD NDND HA et ee 


and Talk ~ 
:00—Mr. and Mrs. te 
:00—Gotty’s Milliners, Orchestra 
Harmony _ 





Singers 


2:30—Rappaport snd }Bler,, Melodigs, , 
2:45—Kollner’s Review 
3:00— 


3:15—Jewish 


Schildkraut.-Moters, Populag - 
Melodies ~~"; : 
Hour, Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music 902353 55 Pond 
Troubadours, String 
le a 
. 


MONDAY, APREE 27, 1931 


Singers 


9:49 —Xollner’s Review 
2:00—Marie Garland, International 


rail brotherh aused by the|Ohio.” declared William Truax, ; : 

eto of the wore pe Be heading the Ohio delegation to the andy ee was to boy-| © Propaganda for New Union | duce: wages. The telegram was|give manufacturers the privilege Greensburg last Sunday. _ Singer ** 5 ae 

Mcrvice legislation, has at last been| Rank and File Miners’ Convention vag Fa: © pepe aged seats Pine: tree Fe ed oer made public by Barnet Wolff, man-| of escaping union standards.” Miners from all parts of the| 2:]5—Beity Washington. ito 
y ager of the union, which has a} Others who addressed the meet-|County, railroad workers, and/ 3:00-Semmy Envenday ‘Lyric Sopreme, 


1:00 AM.—Clud Plaza 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1931 


8:00—Equity String. Ensemble 
$:45—Kollner’s Review 


° 


:00—Stewart Warren, baritone 


he actual unemployed, the divi-| Policy Committee selected at the|) 234 and butter to be cautious|lard and Joe A lo of Wlinoi t 
i i rry on an agita- Bee oe tha Nan | sacturers. , i -|push the unemployment insurance | 2°30—Joen, Lawrence, Fopuiss 
sion of the $854,000 appropriation | convention to ca 2 also. They were prepared to fight “all three supporters of the Na- union’s agreement with the manu le Bhs Agee = jig sce) 2:45—Cecile Korman. Violin, ‘and. Songs 


3:30—Pred Fitzgerald, Piano and Songs 
2:45—Dulcie Dale, Operatic Selections 
$:30—Frank E. Lohn, “Herbert 

8:45—Maye Kave, Crooning Blue Singer 
9:00—Isidore houser, 


Schoen, Elsa Rot 
Jewish Songs 


> 
and Malone, 


9:15—Jamaica Review 

9:30—Jamaica Symphony Orchestra 
10:00—Little Theatre of Queen 
10:15—Kindler and Bielmeyer, Accordiom- 


fst and Orchestra 
:00—Imperial Singers 
35—Pegzv O'Neal, Whistler 
45—Flo Neary, Crooning Blue Singer 


ponent, either. be a small attendance and sec-| District 12, Mlinois .......61 |taining separate unions in West | “8° scales and working people _ Sunday, April 26, 8:15 p. m——As- | © , , ,, | 12:00—Adam Hat Program 

John R. Alpine, once head of the} ondly, because the genuine rank) District 14, Kansas .......20 | Virginia pa Ohio, moved a sub- | '° Promote industrial peace. I urge |Tast ‘Lepinioture ye 600 a magia bon phn yt WESNESDAY, Seek 2 lan 
Plumbers and Steamfitters’ inter-| and file character of the gathering} District 11, Indiana ...... 2 |stitute which committed the Na-| YOU" Organization to resist with W. 181st St. Auspices, Washington | >. ae py ‘- . ialist P. t = = a ety, yi 
national, is supervising director of | made for lack of direction andlead-| District 6, Ohio ......... 8 |tional Policy Committee to a defi-| #!! the power you possess any Heights Branch, Socialist Party. on e socialist * arty | 1:15—Vincent Mondi, One Man Band 
the service, with Francis I.’ Jones| ership. It was not long, however,/ District 17, West Va. .... 8 |nite line of action: |forced attempt to compel you to| Sunday, April 26, 8:30 p. m.—Au- were represented. Of the Unions| 1:30—niiton Spiegel. Foret See 
retained-as director general and before the delegates had been put stab “The purpose of the policy com- | accept a reduction in wages | gust Claessens, “The History and Fu- | there were delegates from the U. 15—Charles Wechterman, Popular songs 
‘A. D.. Lewis, brother of John L.|into excellent spirits by a realiza-) =Total on Ladle aiatar tae ey odie tha a “WILLI ee eee See SE See. Oe. W. of A. from Bow Ree) 2a sae eae 

* ba itis eee mittee sha. o continue the agi- VILLIAM GREEN. Auspices, 6th A. D. Branch, Socialist ton, and representatives of tne oe Te. Melody ee es 


-45—Charlotte Brenwasser, Ballads 
:00—Social Service Hour. 
15—Thedoore Whitman. Violinist 
:30—Mae Spiegel, Pooular Songs 


H. L. Brunson, formerly connected | the discovery that after all, they/tlinois delegation. District 12 is|that we will be in a position to| union shops in New ‘ 
with the international office of the | were mostly of one mind. the only one in the United Mine |build a new national sities ot ahi lena prey othe cantare “aideedaes (trees, SME hs =_— Chelsea ae ‘Salae tat eae 45—Rappaport and Eller, Melodies 

ay rf ‘ . , : OF iin sa , . A , | 12:00—Adam Hats Prog 
International Association of Ma Obstacles to Convention Workers that has a sizeable mem-|proper time and to help in the| Tuesday night at a meeting of BRONX workers from all over the county | 12:30—Maxim's | 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1931 
:00—Trixie Hicks, Personality Singer 


f hands will be in miners ve not|coal miners io.” ‘ RE. How Long?” Paradise Manor, Mt.| .~|. a me ulin: tic So 
placing farm Thousands of have against President John | ginia and Ohio jin the Peoples House. A special|Eden near Jerome Ave. Auspices, | Cialist Party explained in detail} }!j5—pert Brothers, Harmony. Singers. 


:45—Mildred Roselle, Blues Sin 
15—Rubenstien’s Trio. Harmon: 
20—Marion Werth, Crooner of Blues 
:45—Muller and Bergman, duets 
15—James Doyle, Sketch 
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Shaw... . ployed for as many as five days a/and File Convention, 2 paid dues|61 to 7. The convention then | maintai | Russia,” 4215 Third Ave. Auspices 
a. J . naintain even sta “A " J » i i j “ { y 
. 48 State Directors week. The business depression has|to Lewis, 12 to the district and|adopted the substitute. The Na-| and “psig enaeloes of wages 7th A. D. Br., Socialist Party. po ocgary A et is re in com-| 20—-Cecll_ Korman, Vee ua 
en- tries will |@ggravated the sickness of the|sub-district offices, 16 to neither|tional Miners followers then | Bp retiar Spewrrgy |. Thursday, April 30, 8:30 p. m—| mittee at Harrisburg. A resolution | Masters” 
Seven groups of industries wi ’ ; | The union is now engaged in| Speakers, Samuel Orr, Henry Fruch- | calling for a favorable report was| 4:00—Hovev-Mason, Instrumental Trio - 
each -have a superintendent at |Sft coal industry caused by sur-/and 8 did not report. moved for a united front with the | negotiations with’ the I Pi t ‘at (ter, August. Claessens, “Current Po-| passed unanimous! , | 4:18—Cousin, Betty, Cote e yhe Deaert 
, y ; negotiations with’ the | ter, . 2] . 45 ith Page, “Beauty 
headquarters. These men will be:| Plus mines. Coming to a conven-| The Kansas delegation headed |N. M. U. but this was voted down.| Council of the Ass industrial /iitical and Economic Questions,” Hol- | Py Moskus Aga dent of the| ssocfcholl Hoir of Music "i 
Building Trades, Samuel J. Dono- | tion at the present time meant|by Alexander Howat, came from| The National Policy Committee [eather Goods —ae of \lywood Gardens, 896 Prospect Ave. | 1 ease rede amen ead Me ES Bovs, Orchestre, 
hue of the Oakland Building overcoming financial obstacles as|a district where the miners have|consists of Harry Niedermueller | which has Sheunsch'a ao i Sth A. D. Br. Socialist |U. M. W. of A. in New Kensing- pte on “ ‘Studor, The Political 
a: mntnt d > | well as threats of discharge made, |a contract with the operators who|and B. H. Humphries from Mlli-| noe yc) ne * 29 Per cent : A tom, told of the suteeringe. 0F the Scene” 
Trades Council; mining and quar : a = : | wage reduction. The union has re- | BROOKLYN miners in his district. Wages had| 9:15—Schildkraut Motors, Music : 
- A. D. Lewis of the United | it was said, by unions officials and/ “check off” the dues from the/nois; A. B. McCallum and Dan! ;,. ah Fe-| ‘ . ges | 9:30—Becker’s Sport Shop 
rying; A. D. Ge ton. the | wares Gi pating rages _ | Jected the itea of a wage cut and| ,, Sunday, April 26, 8:30 p.m. James | been cut down to 30 cents a ton, 9:45 Wandering Troubadors 
Mine -Workers (the same man as | ©@! clperators P ages and send it to the Lewis’|Winnigan of Indiana; Frank Me- j, putting forward its ow |E. Harris, “The Negro and Civil Lib- | ang conditi , i = | 19:09—McDonough and Brown, Duet 
th istant director general); | economic embarrassment came the | officials. When the Illinois court|Cartney and Frank Keeney of Pe “Orward its own demands | erties,” 1466 Pitkin Ave. Auspices, | 824 Conditions were getting worse. | 11:35 Ile Stackpole, Vocostark 
ie assis g , “ Eee hae : for reduction of the working w k!18th A. D. B h jalist , | At a mass meeting of the miners} 11:n0--Jamaica Royel Drehestra 
manufacturing and metal trades, confusion created by the peace/decision was announced, the offi-|West Virginia; Joseph Griffin and “SF gracing ended g eek | . D. Branc %, Socialist Party. | : } 2 ao-—Jameiccats Program 
J. F. ‘Anderson, former vice-presi- patched up in Illinois as a result of |cers of District 14, under the “re- | William Truax of Ohio; Alexander weeks ae 1 te a guarantee of 40) tee hoe eee | ag © tdlegram — aent. fo the Teen) as 30—Maxim’s 
dent of the International Associa-|% Court decision between Presi- organized” union, allowed their |Howat and August Dorchy of Kan- gps rein —— year and for | Hendrix Street’ near Livonia’ Pf panne for aid, bul {hase was Ro fe ae ll 
tion of Machinists: transportation, |dent John L. Lewis, of the United terms of office to expire without |sas. Following the convention, the {, jo cresy ne wusurance fund | Auspices, ¥. P. S. L. Circle One. ml shee Naphiageltaber arried IF ar FR 
A. E. Johnson of the Brotherhood | Mine Workers and John H. Wal-|calling for an election. policy committee met and elected The ie siagoeges by the employers.| Monday, April 27, 9:00 p. m—Au-| The conference was one of — ete. or 
of Locomotive Engineers, employ- | ker, of District 12, Illinois. Judge| The two delegates from Indi-|Howat chairman and Humphries |,.,-.7 07> “S*ing also that the gust Claessens, “The Love of Money|many held in Pennsylvania and) 9:4s—Koliner’s Review 
ed on the Pennsyivania lines; | Edwards had both factions agree jana, where Lewis has just received | secretary. nbnet tion of labor-displacing | Snyder’ Ave Adsenes tek hy arranged by the Socialist Party. 10 eee oeane ee 
clothing and needle trades Mrs,|t® @ compromise, whereby the U./an agreement with the companies, |’ yg 4 hr regulated as part of| Branch, Socialist Party. ‘pull 140—Larty Pree eo Se end 
’ ~ = a scnem > minimiz f, ‘ = ° ° + 1 ag 
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@lathan A. Gregg for North Caro- | 
.maa, R. A. Rottweiler for North | 
Dakota, William Robinet for Ohio, 
E. J.. Stack for Oregon, Lewis G. | 
Hines for Pennsylvania, Maj. Rob- | 
ert N. Campbell of Johnson City | 


or Tennessee, A. C. Wilson for | 
Utah, W. G. Carpenter of Spokane 
for Washington, Arthur D. Lilly 
for West Virginia, Joseph S. Men- 
nock for Wyoming. No appoint- | 
mentg have yet been announced 
for Arkansas, Delaware, Oklaho- | 
pa, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 
Doak Studying Again 

Trade unionists are skeptical | 
about the efficiency of this setup 
because they do not believe that 
jobs are to be found, and, even 
‘though some be discovered, they 
¥do not believe that the big anti- 
union corporations who dominate 
most industries will permit these 
jobs to go to men who are likely 
to question the dictation of hours, 
wages and conditions by the em- 
ployer. The old blacklist which 
has kept known trade union work- 
ers ot of jobs at factory and shop 
work, or on ships or on many rail- 
roads, is still alive. In a period of 
severe unemployment it will be 
virtually impossible for the Em- 
ployment Service agents to prove 
that an-applicant has been rejected 
‘ because he has been an active 
trade unionist. 

Doak-and Alpine were in confer- 
ence, April 20-21 with many of the 
new appointees. Doak announced 
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its state branches would cooperate 


a new job in minimum time. 








Fred Spitz, Inc. 


Florist 
Now at 
74 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 4-0355-4-8880 


7, Not connected with any 
.. Other store in New York 


| The choice fell upon James Hay- 


called to order when the selection 
of a chairman came before the 
house. ‘Alec’ Howat of Kansas, 
refused to stand for the chairman- | 
ship as long as another miner was 
available for the position. He had 


| 


nes of Pana, Ill., one of the foun-| 
ders of the United Mine Workers 
and for years a Socialist alder- | 


tn hin of y hi | - 
man in his city. By his gentleness) Committee went into a long ses-| workers themselves to initiate and 


and fairness, he steered the con- 
vention on an orderly course. Wil- | 
liam Daech of John L, Lewis’ local’ 


}at Panama, Ill., was elected sec- | 


retary. Despite this fact and also | 
that he had done most of the work 
in arranging the convention, his | 
status as a delegate was chal- 
lenged on‘the floor. He and his lo- 
cal had thought it unnecessary 
to elect him a delegate and he 
turned up at the convention with 
a credential from West Virginia. 
The rank and file miners did not 
relish this procedure though they 
finally seated him along with the 
West Virginians, whose creden- 
tials had been questioned because 
they did not represent locals of 
the U. M. W. A. It was pointed 
out that the convention call per- 
mitted groups of miners to be 
represented. 
The Muste Group 

Prominent in the convention 
was a group centering around 
Brookwood Labor College and the 
Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action. The members had been 
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jing a new union if that would be | 
deemed advisable or necessary. We 
must all realize there is no hope | 
for the miners of the country un- | 
der the present leadership. While | 
we are of the opinion that a new 
union is the only real hope for the | 
miners of the entire country, we | 
are also inclined to believe, for | 
the reasons stated above (threat- | 
ened with discharge by both the 
coal companies and some of the 
officials of the miners’ union) that 
it would be an injustice to this 
small delegation of miners repre- 
sented here and to the men they 
represent to create a new organi- 
zation at this time. We know this 
would mean discharge and a black 























+ the state employment offices. | graduate. 

The Wagner bill proposed to coor- | now organizing in West Virginia, 
dinate federal and state exchange jis director of extension courses at 
of job information for maximum | Brookwood. Powers Hapsgood, the 
help to the jobless man in getting | Harvard graduate, who has thrown 


William Daech is a Brookwood 
Tom Tippett, a miner, 


his lot in with the miners, has 
been close to Brookwood. The con- 
vention, however, was not domi- 
nated by the Brookwood C. P. 
L. A. individuals, tho they were 
rendered a vote of thangs before 
the close of the convention. In 
fact, these “progressives” took 
pains to see that the miners would 
make their fundamental decisions 





The convention without much | 
ado unanimously agreed to reject | 
the Illinois compromise and after | 
a careful discussion of the gen- | 





jeral situation set up a Policy Com- | 


mittee consisting of four from II- | 


jhad enough honors he explained. jlinois and two from each of the | indeed are the working people wh 
jother districts to formulate the|can afford to go to reputable pri- 


position of the convention on the 
perplexing problems facing the | 
miners of the country. The Policy | 


sion and emerged with a report 
declaring that the formation of a 
new union desired by practically 
all the delegates was premature | 
at present. | 

“When we decided to call this | 
convention we were inclined to be- | 
lieve we would have a delegation 


| 


large enough to proceed with any |found the method satisfactory. It 
action—even to the extent of form- | has found that only through such 


and the other officials who accept- 
ed it. 


est possible terms John H. Walker | Will be the subject of an addr 
to be given by Paul Blanshard 


The City Affairs Committee in the 
2. That a permanent national! | Labor Temple, Sunday evening, at 
policy committee be created con- 8 
sisting of two representatives | organ recital by Stanley A. I 


often incompetent medical assis- 
tance—all this and more reacts 
unfavorably upon those who must 
because of necessity go there. 
“Then there are the private doc- 
tors and dentists, of course. Few 


vate physicians! 

“It seems to me therefore, that 
the way out at this time is for the wi 
establish cooperative health cen- 
ters where competent services can 
be obtained without facing finan- 
cial ruin. The Union Health Center 
has tried the cooperative method 
in ‘health education, health infor- 
mation, examining and treating 
thousands of people and it has 


concerted cooperative effort, in- 
volving everyone in the cofmun- 
ity, can we reach the goal which 
preventive medicine has set for us 
—the reduction of disease to its 
minimum and the prolongation of 
life for one and all.” 

Among those who will address 
the conference are Matthew Wol 
Hugh Frayne, John Sullivan and 
Joseph P, Ryan of the American 
Federation of Labor; Salvatore 
Ninfo and David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies Garment 


we 


Forward, Royal S. Copeland, 
Frances Perkins, Shirley 
M. D.;: Haven Emerson, 
Louis I. Harris, M. D.; George 


Vynne 
M. D. 
M. 


This was always a Republican stronghold. 


i can illustrate that with our most recent experience in Racine, the second largest city in Wisconsin, 
The local Socialist organization, beyond electing one or two 
ald Pmem, was powerless to overcome the superior forces of the dominant political group. 

the recent Mayoral election, however, demonstrated what an intensive campaign of Socialist prop- 
agend:. carried on through the Milwaukee Leader and the Socialist Campaigner, can do in these days of 


despread dissatisfaction with the capitalistic regime. 


\ voung Racine comrade, William J. Swoboda. polled over 2,000 votes in the Primary as the 
Socialist candidate for Mayor, despite the fact that the overshadowing battle was between the two old party 
candidates, William J. Armstrong, the incumbent, and George Herzog, former Postmaster. When Armstrong 
Lip sager irom the race after the Primary, Swoboda was again entered as a candidate. There was no thought 
of his being elected; his candidacy was intended merely to serve as a means of expounding Socialist doctrine. 
\fter a sensational campaign, featured by a mass meeting which drew a record attendance of 3,500 people, 
Swohoda was elected the first Socialist Mayor of Racine by a vote of about 10,000 to 8,000. 
cance of this unexpected development lies in the fact that while Mayor Armstrong’s support contributed 


r 
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ever wider circle of readers. 


The people are ready to hear the message of Socialism if we can only get the Socialists and 
sympathizers to become active and take advantage of the wonderful opportunity now presented to us. They 
are eager to read Socialist literature, because it offers them a permanent cure for our economic ills, and 
not a temporary palliative. | 


For this reason I sincerely hope The New Leader's circulation campaign will be a success and 
1 urge all who can to enlist in the contest and thus make it possible for its inspiring message to reach an 
What we did in Racine can be repeated in other cities, large or small. 
important thing is to build up our Socialist press so that it may effectively perform Its mission. 


people are in a receptive frame of mind and are willing to be shown something better than the discredited 
old parties have offered them in the past. 


muca im getting out the large crowds that attended the Socialist gatherings, all of his aldermanic candidates 
a re “— ° ° —re- A 
‘eaied, which shows that Swoboda’s election was a clear-cut Socialist victory. 


DANIEL 


Mayor of Milwaukee. 


Thé signifi- 
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W. HOAN, 











address 


of 


:30 p. m.. There will also be an = 
Day. 





elected by the representatives from 
each district and that each local 
union select local committees 
whose duties it will be to keep the 
district committee informed con- | 
cerning developments. On the 
scope of the national policy com- | 
mittee’s work over which debate 
arose the second recommendation | 
read: | 
“Your committee realizes that 





free from pressure by them. 
The minority faction of the 








the agitation must be continued in 


The May Day issue of 
The New Leader will re- 
flect the spirit of Labor’s 
international holiday. Add 
to the effectiveness of your 
meetings by having The 
New Leader on hand. Low 
rate in bundles of 25 or 


more. Order Today. 








expenses paid, or the cash equivalent. 
The New Leader office.. 


Last 1 


Sth Street, N. Y. 
I 


wish to register my name in 


The New 


Leader 


For full details regarding prizes and rules of the contest, write to 
The contest closes on June 1. 


Get started! Mail this coupon 


Circulation Contest. Please send 


without delay. 


































that he was assembling a commit-| active in furthering the conven-| jist for many of our membership.” |... MOD: «William Dwight ; 
tee ti.study technological unem- | tion with advice and money. A. J.| ‘The Committee, therefore, made | PTC A oo) Moan Min , 
“owment, and to survey the gen- | Muste, Dean of Brookwood,,and/the following recommendations: Atay Bag aa 
eral lagk of jobs in the United| Chairman of the Conference for; 4. That the convention go on ~~ ; IWwTE Tr ] : . yo ‘i Y r ; 
States. He said the service to the | Progressive Labor Action, deliver-| record as rejecting the compromise ae . = aa i TER THE NEW LEADER CIRCU LATION CONTEST TODAY te ' 
unemptoyed would be coordinated|ed an address. embodied in Judge Edward's deci- Blanshard on Walker x4 
th , ‘ ” ; : | “An Answer to Mayor Walker,” ae D . yao re : . : i 
rougkout the country, and that Editor of the “Miner. sion and condemn in the strong- | n Ans Prizes include a six weeks trip to Vienna and a two weeks’ vacation at Camp Tamiment with all ; 
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6 speak for the American 
‘yeadily ‘Mustrate the 
condition of “American ag- 
Considered from a logi- 
“workable premise, the un- 
tbleness and umsoundness of 

| ‘farm legislation, from the 
gh tariff to the. latest resolutions 
led by the Farm. Board, is ap- 

t to any one with common 


w. these erudite gentlemen 

pose to bring prosperity to tfle 

ers is well illustrated in their 

bund advice to the dairymen. 
than two years age, the farm 

iders, notably those of the New 
York milk shed, vociferously ad- 
monished all the dairymen to pro- 
“duce more and better milk. They 
urged by every known meth- 

“to increase their herds, to de- 
‘yelop better daries by eliminating 
‘all inferior grade cows, to raise all 
heifer calves. Most farmers were 
by that sort of bally- 

‘hoo and did everything possible 
to comply with it. From that time 
‘to the present has been hardly 


' long enough to bring to maturity 


‘and production those better grade 
heifers. 

At a meéting held on January 
9th, 1930, the Federal Farm Board, 
through its Dairy Advisory Com- 
mittee, adopted resolutions telling 


the dairymen that “they, them- 


_.. were partly to blame for 
: low prices of all dairy products, 
due to their failure to use a suf- 


_ ficient quantity of butter and dairy 


cts in their own homes, and 
be it further resolved that all low 
producing and unprofitable cows 
be culled from the herds and sold 


- for slaughter; that additional num- 


: of calves be vealed; and that 
each farmer reduce the size of his 
herd by eliminating at least one 
cow in each ten.” Along with that 
jous counsel they should have 
afided: Let all the farmers’ wives 

ike in each other’s washing, and 
thereby add to the family budget. 
The writer’s father at one time 
knew a very shrewd Yankee farm- 
er who might have made good use 
of that kind of information. His 
mame was Tyler and he had three 
stalwart sons whom he had trained 


_ in the intricate ways of careful 


. One morning the boys 
began trading clothes, and at 
night each young man was again 
in possession of the same gar- 
ments with which he began the 
day and five dollars to boot. 

One.of the outstanding traits in 
the mental process of those gentle- 


| men. who draw fat salaries for 


gi 


POLITICAL MUSTARD PLASTERS OF FARMERS’ “FRIENDS” LEAVE PR OBLEM UNSOLVED; 
DISTRIBUTORS AND RAILROADS TAKE LION’S SHARE OF THE HARVEST 


if 





looking after the welfare of the 
farmers, is their studied inability 
to give consideration to all the ad- 
verse factors in the farm problem. 
They are quite able to see and rec- 
ognize the loss and privation that 
is caused by the unjust prices for 
farm products—after they are 
fully realized by the farmers; but 
to fearlessly go about the task of 
removing the cause of those unjust 
prices—that seems to be quite a 
different job, and they do not seem 
to want to tackle it. 


The price of market milk to the 
producer is now $2 per huhdred 
pounds. That is about four cents 
per quart, and there is no doubt 
that it’s going very much lower 
during the summer. The price paid 
to the farmer is made at point of 
delivery to the plant of the pur- 
chaser. The freight rate in mar- 
ket milk cans in the 200-210 mile 
zone is one cent per quart in car 
load lots. In New York City the 
retail price for grade A milk is 16 
cents per quart, and for grade B 
it is 15 cents per quart. That is 
allowing two-thirds of the retail 
price to theedistributing company 
after the farmer has produced and 
delivered it to the creamery. 

One up-State New York farming 
community, that surrounds a vil- 
lage of four thousand people, is 
losing $400.00 per day as a result 
of the recent lowering of the price 
paid to the farmers for their milk, 
and the cause for that is not hard 
to find. According to Thomas H. 
McInnerny, president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, 
their net profit for 1929, after pay- 
ing interest, taxes, etc, was 
the modest sum of $21,576,175. He 
also said that it would be slightly 
higher in 1930. Here is a perfectly 
clear and comprehensive diagnosis 
of the farmer’s economic disease. 
The Borden Company report shows 
the same profitable condition. 
Their net profit for 1929 was $20,- 
403,724. Their capita] stock was 
3,706,724 shares, with a par value 
of $25 per share. The profits per 
share were $5.50 or a rate of 22 
per cent. All of the taxes, salaries,” 
interest an@ expenses are taken 
out before the net returns are re- 
ported. There is something im- 
portant for the officers of the 
Dairymen’s League and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to explain away, 
and when they do it satisfactorily, 
the farm problem will have made 
an important move toward solu- 








tion. 


At the present time the Dairy- 
men’s League, a so-called coopera- 
tive association, functions primar- 
ily as_a commission broker be- 
tween the producing farmers and 
the Borden Company, and is charg- 
ing six cents per hundred weight 
of milk for its service. It refuses 
to grasp the greatest opportunity 
for advancing the social and eco- 
nomic well-being of several mil- 
lions of people, that has presented 
itself in this country during the 
present century. The Dairymen’s 
League has full control of the 
greater part of the milk produced 
in the New York milk shed, and 
ample financial capacity. Why 
does it not retain and market its 
own milk? Why does it allow a 
close-fisted, covetous and rapacious 
corporation to make net profits of 
more than $20,000,000 each year 
from the labor and privation of the 
producing farmers, and the need 
and helplessness of the city con- 
sumer? It is an illogical, illiberal 
and stubborn attitude and has no 
basis in scientific fact. 

* * * 

During the fall of 1930, the dairy 
farmers of Delaware County, N. Y., 
held a meeting at Walton, N. Y., 
at which the speakers were two 
congressmen-elect. The main 
speaker was from Kentucky, and 
has been a member of Congress 
for sixteen years. During his re- 
marks, he cited the fact that the 
Canadian farmers have the advan- 
tage of much cheaper freight rates 
than the farmers south of the bor- 
der—but he failed’ to explain the 
reason for that interesting phe- 
nomenon. Railroad freight rates 
are one of America’s Sacred Cows 
and by no means shall they be 
touched. It is well to briefly con- 
sider them as another great ob- 
stacle preventing agriculture from 
realizing an equitable return on 
production. 

‘Some years ago, as the result of 
too much enterprise, the Canadian 
Government was forced to take 
over the greater part of her rail- 
road system. Whether that was 
good or bad policy is not important 
here. Today Canadian - grown 
wheat goes to Tide Water at prac- 
tically one-half the rate paid for 
hauling American-grown wheat— 
and that is very important. 

In Capper’s Magazine for May, 
1930, the freight rates charged by 
the Government-owned railroad in 
Canada, and the privately-owned 
railways in the United States were 
very aptly compared. From Kali- 
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‘A Sugar Cane Harvester Which Is Expected to Do the Work of 200 Men 





spell, Montana, to the Lake Superi- 
or port of Duluth, Minn., the dis- 
tance is 1195 miles, and the freight 
rate on wheat is 441-2 cents per 
hundred weight, From Lethbridge, 
Alberta, to the Lake Superior port 
of Fort William, the distance is 
1177 miles, and the freight rate 
is 25 cents per hundred weight. 
From Port William to the Georg- 
ian Bay ports the water rate is 
from 11-2 to 5 cents per bushel, 
depending upon the volume of bus- 
iness and season, From the last 
named ports to the ship-side at the 
harbor of Montreal, the rail rate is 
18 cents per hundred weight. 
From St. Paul and Duluth. 


Minn., to the Atlantic Seaboard 
on the American side of the bor- 
der, the rail rate is 351-2 cents 
per hundred weight, with a charge 
of 11-2 cents per hundred weight 
for loading in ship. Owing to the 
lack of a water outlet from the 
Great Lakes, the greater part of 
America’s export wheat must go 
by rail. Such a wide difference in 
transportation costs gives the Can- 
adian wheat grower a decided ad- 
vantage in the world market. 

If Canada can haul her farmers’ 
wheat to market’ over her own 
railroad, with exactly the same 
type of equipment and manned by 
crews belonging to the same 
brotherhoods that our railroad 
men belong to, for a reasonable 





freight rate, there is no reason 
except one for American farmers 
not having the same reasonable 
rates, The reason is loot. There 
is another way out in this country, 
but again that would touch the 
pocket nerve of our great men. 
* * * : 

The American farmer, without 
doubt, is better equipped and bet- 
ter organized to produce farm 
products than the farmers of any 
other country on the globe, but 
owing to the highest tariff and the 
highest freight rates in all crea- 
tion, he is now, in the year of our 
Lord, 1931, completely shut off 
from the markets of the world. 
James C. Stone, vice-chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, and 
likely to succeed Alexander H. 
Legge as chairman, said: “The 
world situation is now such that 
the American wheat grower has 
no hope of an export market. The 
Russians plan to increase their 
wheat production by another 5,000,- 
000 acres and that will strengthen, 
their domination of the world mar- 
ket.” 

The Russian Government, after 
a terrible struggle, beginning with 
total disorganization and wide- 
spread poverty and _ ignorance, 
without equipment of any kind, 
has, in ten years’ time—according | 
to our accredited farm leaders— 
captured the wheat market of 








Europe. The American Govern- 
ment, after fifty years of intensive 
agricultural development with hun- 
dreds of scientifically-trained hus- 
bandmen, working with the most 
modern farm machinery, can do 
nothing. It allows gamblers to 
traffic in the life-giving wheat by 
the billions of bushels, while the 
growers beg food from the Red 
Cross. With wheat and cotton 
prices the lowest in 25 years, the 
best that our highly-paid and 
widely-advertised Farm Board can 
do is to advise the American 
farmers to grow less wheat and 
eat more butter. 

North America and especially 
that portion comprising the United 
States, was provided by Nature 
with very efficient routes for the 
economical transportation of com- 
modities. In the pioneer days of 
our development, boats ran up the 
Missouri River as far as Fort Ben- 
ton, Montana, but as we grew in 
wisdom, our enterprising railroad 
owners soon did away with dll 
such old fashioned methods. 

What it is still possible to do in 
the way of giving American farm 
products a more equal chance in 
the world markets can plainly be 
seen in the following figures taken 
from a table of rates charged by 
the Missouri River Navigation As- 
sociation, and published by the 
well known statistician, B. C. 





Forbes. From Omaha, Nebraska, 
to St. Louis, the rail rate on one 
ton of wheat is $1.70, and by the 
river it is $1.30; to Chicago, the 
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foe 2 railroads charge the long” 


suffering public. 
The problem that confronts the 
farmers as well as all the rest of 
society is exactly an economic one, 
Our whole industrial and political 
scheme is top-heavy with watered-¢ 
stock. There is no value in any. 


rail rate is $3.50, and by water it given commodity other than the 


is $2.00. 


funny again—the rail rate is $6.30 
per ton on ‘export wheat, and on 
domestic shipments it is $8.40. The 
river rate is $3.60 in each case. 

From Omaha to New Orleans 
the difference in freight charges 
by rail or by the river boats is 
$4.80 per ton on domestic ship- 
ments. That would make a vari- 
ation of 24 cents per hundred 
weight or 143-5 cents per bushel. 
That is the price the American 
citizen has to pay for having al- 
lowed the railroad system to 
strangle his Government. Add 
that 14 cents to the price paid to 
the grower and it would give him 
a much brighter outlook on the 
farm problem. 

Major General T. Q. Ashburn of 
the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, the managing corporation for 
the Federal Barge Lines, in writ- 
ing of the opposition of the rail- 
ways, says: “The more expensive 
form fights constantly to prevent 
the people of the United States 
from enjoying such transportation, 
always on the ground that ‘the ex- 
isting forms of transportation fill 
all our needs, and if you allow com- 
petition it will destroy our revenue. 
We are too important to be des- 
troyed or hurt; we have expanded 
at the people’s demand, and it is 
unfair competition to subsidize 
some other form of transportation 
to our disadvantage.” And as a 
result of their form of transporta- 
tion having no positive competi- 
tion, the American farmer can no 
longer sell his surplus products in 
the European markets. General 
Ashburn says further: “I find that 
the all-rail rate on agricultural] 
implements from Moline, Illinois, 
to the Pacific Coast cities is $1.86 
per hundred pounds. I find that 
agricultural implements can be 
carried by rail from Moline, Illi- 
nois, to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
thence by water through the Pan- 
ama Canal to the Pacific Coast at 
the. rate of $1.18 per hundred 
pounds. This freight is being car- 
ried from Moline by the Federal 
Barge Lines, and by ocean line 
through the Panama Canal to the 
Pacific Coast for 75 cents per hun- 
dred pounds.” That is less than 
one-half the price those “too im- 


From Omaha to New| 
Orleans—and here is something | 








value of the labor that is -worked 
up into it. To over-capitglize and 
add fictitious value as a conse- 
quence of monopoly and legal fiat 
is not social economy ‘but high 4 
finance as practiced by American 
big business men. It has reached 
the jumping-off place and is now { 
tumbling about their ears and tak- 
ing the rest of us along -with it. ‘ 
If there has ever been a condition 
confronting the people of this 
country that possessed all the qual- 
ifications of tragedy, it is the pres- 7 
ent condition of agriculture all 
over the nation. ‘ 

During the past ten years, tilling — 
the soil has been unrequited labor ° 
—and why? The reason is’ very ¥ 
simple if one cares honestly to con- 
sider it. It is because our alléged 
statesmen in Washington make 
laws that enable a crew of legal- 
ized bandits and highwaymen to . 
practice a system of looting that” 
would have made Robin Hood or 
Jesse James wild with envy. ; 

The question that must be an- 
swered by those who assume to 
speak for American agriculture it 
one that has to do, not with: poli- 
tics or legislation, but with busi- 
ness and industry, and our eco< 
nomic system. Is it better for so- 
ciety as a whole that our business 
affairs be conducted by a small but 
powerful group of individuals, ac 
tuated entirely by the lust for 
profits; or would it be better for 
society that our business affairs 
be conducted—by the Government, 
if need be—for service? 

That is the issue that needs 
clarifying. Shall we continue to 
take out of the necessary business 
of supplying dairy products to the 
people of the United States over 
$42,000,000 each year, above all 
the legitimate costs of operation, 
to be turned over to a handful of 
private owners; or shall that 
money be employed in the service 
of all the people in the form of 
material reductions in the retail 
prices, and very substantial in- 
creases in the prices paid the pro- 
ducers? That is the issue and all 
the legislative and judicial bom- 
bast that is being broadcast from 
our business headquarters at 
Washington is only intended to 
muddy the waters; to muddle the 
minds of the people that they may 
not clearly understand the facts. 
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“By Joseph W. Sharts 
¥ letter on “Mutual Aid Ex- 
changes” drew some criti- 
cisms. But critics including ‘the 
editor ignore the big point. I was 
pointing. gut that Unemployment 
’ Insurance attempts to hang the 
economic security of the working 
Class as_another load upon private 
enterprise, which is already stag- 
gering to its death. Why hitch our 
Wagon to that dying horse? 

“My critics seem to think private 
enterprise will survive indefinitely 
‘and may be banked upon to carry 

 @n ever-increasing dead weight in- 
terminably. But markets will 
“Rever again be conjured up (unless 
momentarily by a new world war) 
capable of devouring the full mass- 
production of our enormous indus- 
trial plants; and nothing less can 
keep private enterprise alive. 
‘When private enterprise collapses, 
the social amelioration we call 
“Unemployment Insurance” hung 
pon it must collapse with it. If 
the only purpose is to tie a mill- 
“stone about the neck of private en- 
erprise and drown it more speedily, 
well and good. I have no love for 
it. But in that event we must take 
care or the Socialist Party and its 
credit with the working class will 
go down into the same pool. It 
is suicidal to extol Unemployment 
Insurance as a panacea and delude 
the workers as to its merits, or 
give them to think we regard it 
highly. Disillusionment will speed- 
ily come, and they will repudiate 
us. Lloyd Ross is quoted in the 
“Brookwood Review’ for Febru- 
ary: “The Australian Labor Party 
is in a dilemma .. . A person is 
a beneficiary of government insur- 
ance from two months before birth 
until death. 
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Offered From The Socialist Viewpoint 


AID EXCHANGES” ARE PROPOSED AS AN ALTERNATIVE 





ford comments that this is “the 
conventional Chamber of Com- 
merce premise” and “could be of- 
fered in support of high tariffs.” 
Well, does that refute me? Let 
the Socialist Party adopt a con- 
structive Socialist program which 
will not fasten the économic se- 
curity of the workers to American 
private enterprise. Only then will 
such premises be uncalled-for. 
*x ak * 


With that in mind, I proposed 





Mutual Aid Exchanges, I empha- 
size the insanity and huge social 
waste involved in keeping workers 
in idleness upon doles waiting for 
a private master to supply them. 
My great-grandfather was caught 
in the slump following the War of 
1812. Like thousands of others 
ruined in the East, he packed up 
his remaining household goods and 
moved out to the frontier. His 
family, with a few simple primi- 
tive tools, wrested a living from 


the soil. They grew grain, ground 
it into flour, baked bread. They 
grew and spun flax and wool, wove 
it on hand-looms into cloth, and 
made their own clothes. They 
slaughtered sheep, hogs, cattle, 
tanned leather, cured meat, etc. 
They could do everything needed 
for self-support. The great- 
grandchildren of such men are now 
told they can do nothing but sit in 
idleness either on a dole or with- 





out, waiting for a master. When 


I say we should challenge that doc- 
-rine and should advocate in every 
community the organization of 
Mutual Aid Exchanges to enable 
the unemployed to produce and 
distribute anfong themselves the 
necessaries of life, the editor calls 
my sugestion “a curious throw- 
back to small production.” Why 
small production? I see no reason 
why it must needs be small unless 
in starting. Machinery can be used 
which is not the latest develop- 








ment, and therefore not expensive; 
but it will be far more developed 
than our great-grandfathers knew. 
But even if small, why not better 
than idleness and doles? 

Because I pointed out that these 
Mutual Aid Exchanges could be 
kept from competing on the mar- 
ket with private enterprise,—a 
most important feature for dis- 
arming hostility under the present 
system, for obvious reasons—Com- 
rade Bradford demands to know 
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|sary to “requisition” tools and 


| 


how my words differ from “the | 


usual Republican hokum.” They 
differ simply in urging a construc- 
tive co-operative activity which 
would enable the unemployed to be 
guaranteed unexploited self-em- 
ployment, and in pointing out that 


plants to start such exchanges, 
not in the sense assumed by the 
editor. Already in every commun- 
ity the regular organized charity 


/funds have been long exhausted, 


extraordinary “drives” launched to 
replenish them, and those extray 


| funds also exhausted. Our capitale 


this constructive measure can be | 
inaugurated now without a direct | 


interference with or frontal at- 
tack upon the present intrenched 
system of private capitalism. 


, believe it would not be neces-| 
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By Edmund Seidel | 


E questions raised by Morris 
Hillquit in his article on “New | 
York City’s Cyclical Investigation” 
are timely and call for thoughtful | 
consideration. The questions are | 
not such as can be decided by the | 
application of any ready-made or 
stereotyped formula, such as revo- | 
lution versus reform, class strig- | 
gle versus opportunism. The an- | 
swer to the questions is not to be} 
given quite so simply. The ques- 
tions raised have to do with plan- | 
ning for the progress of the move- | 
ment; the matter is of practical, | 
not theoretical, importance. In 
this respect the questions center 
around the matter of strategy, 
even more than of tactics, al- 
though the latter are a part of the’ 
former, and are determined by it. 
Considered from this standpoint 





—of strategy—I should say that 


We have maternity | taken on the whole, the activities 


pensions, workmen’s compensation, | of prominent Socialist leaders in 
unemployment insurance, and old| this city during the past several 


age pensions. 
has nothing new to offer the elec- 
torate and is being blamed for the 
economic depression.” 

Both the editor of the New 
Leader and Charles R. Bradford, 


criticising my prediction of dire re- | 


sults from unemployment insur- 


ance, cite Great Britain and Ger- | 


many. It is true the workers 
there receiving this dole are not 
«<mplaining at not getting more. 
But the business depression in 
both countries has reached alarm- 
ing proportions; their industries 
have a terrific struggle to keep a 
footing in foreign markets against 
France where unemployment in- 
surance is not adopted as a na- 
tional policy and almost no un- 
employment now exists, and 
against Russia where private en- 
terprise is almost eliminated. 


_ Because I pointed out that with | 


_unemployment insurance hung up- 
On American private enterprise, 
our working class will be vitally 
concerned in the success of our 
American capitalists against for- 
eign competition, Comrade Brad- 


The Labor Party| years have been strategy. Those 


} activities may in part be responsi- 
ble for the formation of the City 
Affairs Committee; they may also 
|have possibly been instrumental | 
for the inauguration of a legisla- | 
tive inquiry. If this is so, it is to 
their credit and in their favor. 

Manifestly, in campaigning for 
|}a demand for something, one does | 
not “demand” for the mere sake | 
of “demanding,” and hoping mean- 
| while that the demand may prove 
fruitless. Such kind of campaign- 
ing would be mere bluff—a dan- 
| gerous thing at least for a minor- 
ity party to resort to. But if such 
a campaign, carried on unremit- 
| tingly in face of reveated rebuffs 
has finally resulted in arousing a 
}civic consciousness, as largely 
seems to be the case, that was 
| effort well spent, and to that ex- 
tent fruitful. 

Nor does the political complex 
ion of the legislative committee 
necessarily militate against what 
is stated here. For one thing, no 
“demander” could have expected | 
that such a committee would be | 


a 


CURRENT POLICIES HAVE ENHANCED PARTY PRESTIGE AND { 
SHOULD BE CONTINUED, SEIDEL URGES 





anything but composed of mem- 
bers of the two dominant parties. 
And even though the request for 
Socialist representation on such a 
committee was passed by—a re- 
quest made at different times 
during the past couple of years— 
that does not argue that the main 
object and purpose of the Social- 
ists was not achieved. 

For another thing, and seeing 
the character and vigor with 
which the counsel for that com- 
mittee has prosecuted his other re- 


cent public activities, and in view 
of the conditions which he has laid 
down as a pre-requisite for his 
acting as its counsel, it doesn’t 
look as though the inquiry will be 
conducted primarily for any par- 
tisan political advantage. That 
partisan political advantage will 
be sought as the outcome of the 
inquiry goes without saying. 
| That’s politics, and would have to 
|be faced im any case. But that 
| Seabury will lend himself to such 
‘purpose in conducting the inquiry 
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Wortmen in the (N. Y.) World-Telegram 
“Who do I see about opening a speakeasy?” 


is unthinkable—certainly not war- 
ranted by anything that he has 
done to date. I do not mean to im- 
ply that Comrade Hillquit has in- 
timated this. On the contrary, 
there is that in his article which 
would point to the opposite direc- 
tion. The very fact that Seabury 
may become one of the popular 
idols precludes any such thought. 


* * 


However, my chief reason for 
considering the aforesaid activities 
of prominent Socialists good 
strategy does not rest on the fact 
that a legislative investigation has 
been ordered. The greater gain 
that has been achieved consists in 
the prestige that has been secured | 
This prestige may largely be per-| 
sonal, but if anything it has re-| 
flected greatly for the good of the} 

movement, and that inside as ‘well | 
jas outside the ranks. In this res- 
pect, that activity may well con- 
|tinue; the strategy has produced 
| results. | 

Now that’ one “objective” of the 
j} tactics has been gained—the in- | 
|quiry—the question raised  by| 
Comrade Hillquit looms up signifi- 
cantly: “What now?” The fur- 
ther and immediate future strate- 
gy must be considered. | 

Assuming that a Judge pestury| 


as 








recorded. But that’s all a part of | 
the game and will have to be| 
faced. And here, of course, the | 
situation calls for a reckoning. } 

After all, strategy must take | 
into consideration the possibility | 
of likely set-backs, and look to-| 
ward devising measures to render | 
such probable set-backs as little} 
disastrous as possible. ‘Offensive | 
warfare implies defensive mea-| 
sures as well. It is perhaps un- 
usual for an army to march unin- 


list Campaigning In New. York City 





levying private tribute, for ad- 
vancement and for the right of ex- 
to emphasize, in short, 
of politics 


istence; 
how the business 
rigged on “sturdy individualism.” 


18 


ists with a sense of social respon- 
sibility who have been maintain«~ 
ing these funds face a dilemma, 
The burden of supporting the umy 
employed in idleness is alread; . 
irksome. They are not yet ready 
to shoot them. It will not be im# 
possible, I think, to convince them 
there is a third alternative—to 


|make the unemployed - practically 
| self-supporting under public supers 


vision, by supplying the necessary 
tool-making facilities, machinery, 
raw materials and plant-space 
Either public or private funds 


|}could be obtained for making @ 


| dented. 


From this standpoint, that which | 


is uncovered may well be played | 
| methods. 


up. For certainly no fusion candi- 
date or movement will 
much less emphasize, that phase 
of “individualist philosophy.” 


“Pointing out that the pot and | of France. 
If| Government, after the Revolution 


the kettle are equally black”? 
that is done to a purpose it will 


touch, } 
Louis 


start. The thing is not unpreces 

Some cities of Europe 
have maintained “farm colonies” 
for rehabilitating mendicants 
ruined families, with! some such 


Almost one hundred years agg 
Blanc advocated atelie 
sociaux or state-supported coopera- 


| tive societies for the unemployed 


He got the Provisions 


of 1848, to “guarantee work for 


terruptedly from positior to posi-| necessarily be along the same lines | every citizen.” His enemies in the 
tion without facing losses or suf-| that have marked the recent years’ government with a view of dis- 


fering retreats on the way. 


sible situation two years hence, | 
what should be the Socialist stra- | 
tegy? 
ficiently stated what the 
should be, and yet I cannot help} 
thinking that his suggestions are | 


campaign. I do not, however, see 
or feel that the “emphasis must 
be shifted.” I am inclined to the} 
view. that the same emphasis of 
recent years can well be continued 
and reinforced, and that what So- | 
cialist activity has so far dis-| 
closed be driven home. In other! 
words, I should consider it a mis- 
take to undertake at this time | 
what might be an abandonment of | 


| standpoint, 


means the mustering of material 
to emphasize the contention. Up- 


vestigation was made a “medicine- 
ball” for political by-play; up- 


| what we have always understood | State election practices, national 
|}to be the issues in a municipal | oil reserve and other scandals, and 


such matters would constitute a 
part of such campaign material. 
Treated from a 
such argument could 
be made to add prestige to the 
party. 


Comrade Hillquit has suf- | State politics, as exemplified in the | 
issues | legislative sessions where city in-| 40 sous to those it did. I shall not 


| 


well-informed | 


All this does not mean that the | 


advocacy of constructive measures 
need be neglected. To 
these would equally be a mistake. 


But some issues have a way of aris- 


neglect | 


or some other similar strong and/ tactics which so far have redound-| ing and capturing the popular im- | 


outstanding character—as yet to | 
be brought forth—be chosen to] 
[head a fusion ticket in 1933, what | 


ed to the party’s prestige. 


|}agination in spite of one’s plan-| 


| campaigning. Only, it will have to/| crediting the plan, put through a 
Having in mind, then, the pos-| be pointed out with facts, and that | travesty 


called National Work. 
shops. The government paid aff 
unemployment insurance of 30 
sous to those it did not hire, and 


narrate the tragic story of how 
this well-meant experiment was 
ruined by the furious opposition of 
private capitalists with whom it- 
came into competition, and the 
sabotage of a hostile government. 
But those who condemn my sug- 
gestion of Mutual Aid Exehanges 
would do well to offer some better 
constructive plan. Let us not build 
for the future upon the shifting 
sand of private enterprise. 





C.P.L.A. Meeting on Miners 


A review of the convention of 


I see no reason why the abuse of/ning, The strategy in such cases | Miners’ locals, held on April 15 ay 
€ 


and corruption in public office can- 


is of course to utilize the situation 


would be the justification and the/not be stressed from the Socialist|in a manner to redound to one’s | 


Socialist ticket? | 
Viewing this matter from the} 
present juncture, it would seem} 
that there should be justification | 
enough from the standpoint of 
party purposes and program. | 
What the “chances” 


for the party 
would be, however, hardly 


chances of the 


calls 
for much imagination, at any rate] 
if the performances of the past he | 
considered. Very likely, in the 
light of past experiences, a halt to 
an advance would result; at the} 





standpoint in the coming alder- 
manic campaign; that is, to point 
out the philosophy of “individual- | 
ism and individual gain” at bot- 
tom responsible for the malprac- 
uncovered; that these are 
the logical culmination of a social 
system of “individual opportuni- | 
ties” where such opportunities are 
not available to the masses; that 
these abuses are the flowering 
fruition of a social system that re- 
stricts individual opportunity ex- 


| 


ticae 
tices 


advantage. Quite possibly there 
may not be “immediate advan- 
tage” from such a fray; it may be 


that only the “fort” can be held. | 


or even casualties resulting. 


instance. In my opinion, however, 
the casualties would be greater 
with a shift in the emphasis on the 
issues. It is an opinion only, but 
one which I think is warranted by 
the results in the past few years’ 
campaigning and general activi- 


worst, some casualties would be cept by the method of exacting and | ties of the Socialists referred to. 


This | 
| would perhaps be the case in either 
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St. Louis, will be Piven at a’ spe 
meeting of the Conference 
Progressive Labor Action at 
the Cooperative Cafeteria, 56 Irv. 
ing Place, Friday evening, April 
24, A. J. Muste and Tom Tippet# 


cial 
for 


| 
| who have just returned from the 


J 


| mining regions, will give a resume 


of what took place at St. Louis 


| and the reasons for the formation 


of the National Policy Committee)” 
The latest development in West 


Virginia will also be discussed, The 
| meeting is open to all, 


= 








“MISSING PIANO 





a: ° 


comes to us a story via Morris Ernst, 

| via Montague Glass, about a Londoner who 

was going on a railroad trip for a holiday at the 

\. seashore with his wife, children and all those varie- 

ties of hampers which holidaying Londoners: lug 
along with them. 


\ PR aL 
‘They had not been on the train ten minutes be- 
fore an expression of deep distress darkened the 
countenance of the head of the family. Finally his 
wife wanted to know what the trouble was. The 
husband said gloomily: “Hi wish we had brought 
along the piano.” Hife wife was puzzled by this 
strange desire but made no comment until again 
her spouse said: “Hi wish we had brought along the 
piano.” Then the woman said: “And what would we 
be doing with a piano on a week-end picnic?” The 
man looked darkly out the train window and said: 
“Hi wish we had brought along the piano. You see 
Hi left the railroad tickets on the top of the damned 
thing.” . 


The capitalists who are now taking all the rest 
of us for a ride have left our railroad tickets on 
top of their abandoned Prosperity Piano but they 
are not even as bright as the Londoner. They don’t 
know yet where they left the tickets. 


As that very fine labor paper, “The Journal of 
Eletrical Workers says: 

“The most serious factor in the present situation 
is the failure of management. And the most serious 
factor in the failure of management is the indus- 
trial backwardness of American bankers and capi- 
talists and their unofficial representatives in the 
government. The 58 rulers of America named by an 
American ambassador a year ago have proved to be 
old-fashioned frightened bourbons with no sense of 
social responsibility and no philosophic grasp upon 
their own business. They are beneath contempt in 
their handling of the great jobless disaster. They 
assert that management and government can do 
nothing about unemployment. It is a mechanical 
difficulty that must cure itself. They say this, and 
then they stupidly go about doing something about 
it. They do a reprehensible thing. They cut wages. 
If business were a mechanical process why cut 
wages? No, the only gleam of policy shown by the 
58 rulers of America and their representatives in 
government is a policy of grab, and get it, of clean- 
up—as much as possible while the country groans 
and bleeds. The truth is that the individualism of 
American rulers cannot offer anything in the pres- 
ent crisis. Individualism is dead except as a disguise 
for greed.” 


G. M. Bugniazet, the editor of “The Journal of 
Electrical Workers,” said a lot when he said the 
above. But I wonder if he realizes that the only 
undertaker on hand to bury the corpse of individual- 
ism and bury it good and deep is the Socialist 
Party. This particular thing has been lying around 
rotting under the noses of decent union men like 
Brother Bugniazet so long, that it’s a wonder that 
he and others like him who know their economics 
haven’t decided long since to give it a good Socialist 
funeral. Then we could all get to work on the pro- 
posal for economic planning advocated by the Elec- 
trical Workers three years ago and boosted by us 
Socialists for thirty years. The essence of modern 
Socialism has always been a cooperative and planned 
economy in place of the present competitive and 
anarchistic waste. 


We. have some congratulations to hand around this 
week. One is to the people of Racine, Wis., more 
than 10,000 of them, who had the good sense to elect 
William J. Swoboda as their mayor. William J. is a 
good, thoroughbred Socialist. We extend the frater- 
nal hand of comradely greeting to him. 


And then comes the good news that Oscar 
Ameringer is not only the father of a most prom- 
ising newspaper, “The, American Guardian,” but of 
a new little girl Ameringer as well. 


If that kid when she grows up, packs half the 
punch that her mother, who was formerly Freda 
Hogan, God help any fat capitalists who get in her 
way. Freda and Oscar have about the finest, truest 
attitude towards life and human beings generally of 
any couple we know. Their child has a magnificent 
inheritance. A long life and a gay one for her is 
our devout wish. 


An old gent died the other day at the age of 104. 
He claimed to have cast his first vote for John C. 
Fremont, first Republican candidate for President, 
afd to have voted nothing but the straight Repub- 
{lican ticket ever since. His name was Galusha Cole, 
‘if you are interested, and he lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia. He said that he attributed his longevity 
to the fact that he sang quite a lot and lived in 
Southern California. We don’t live in Southern Cali- 
fornia but on accasions we sing quite a lot. 

From now on we are going to cut out singing if 
there is any danger that we will live to the age of 
104. We might sing ourselves into voting the straight 
Republican ticket and move to Southern California. 


King Alphonso of Spain and his boy friend, the 
Duke of Miranda, are now among the unemployed. 
The King has a sort of a hunch that “his people” 
are not crazy about him any more. So he and 
Miranda are taking the air together with a bird 
named Merry del Val, Ambassador to Great Britain, 
who is not as merry as he used to be. We are quite 
Worried about what is to become of the King. We 
understand that some electric light utility has 
offered Al a job as president. He and Sam Insull 
have about the same general economic outlook and 
they ought to get on like a couple of racketeers. 


_———— 
Or, if that job didn’t turn out all right, there is 
always an opening on the Keith Junior Circuit for 
an out-of-work King. He and Miranda could do a 
brother act with a theme song along the lines of: 
“Whéen a Bourbon is busted 
And goes out upon his ear 
And ‘his people’ arising, 
with a Bronx cheer, 
always something else 
wolf from the royal 
Miranda and me, 


as cute can be 


There’s 
To keep the ea 
And so you see, 
Acting as cute 
Now watch us prance into 

MeAlister Coleman. 


yur dance.” 
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A 33-SIDED 


HE legend on the jacket of this 

ample volume (Behold Amer- 
ica. (A Symposium) Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. 755pp. $5), charac- 
terizes it as the “first, frank, bold 
attempt, to study ourselves from 
all angles.” One does not have to 
subscribe to this statement to ac- 
knowledge this “inventory ... of 
this land of promise,” to use the 
language of its editor,.Dr. Samuel 
D. Schmalhausen, an important 
contribution, at least as far as 
some of the essays are concerned. 
Says the editor in his “‘prefatory” 
to this symposium to which he has 
contributed a lengthy and verbose 
championship of Communism: 
“There are deep wrongs to be 
righted, fierce inequalities to be 
uprooted, shameful injustices to be 
rectified before America dare 
hold its proud head up again 
among the nations of the 
earth...” 

These wrongs, inequalities ‘and 
injustices are considered by thirty- 
three contributors, some outstand- 
ing figures in their respective 
fields of endeavor. While your_re- 
viewer found in these pages much 
that he heartily endorses, there is 
also that-from which he emphati- 
cally dissents, particularly in the 
Communist apologetics of which 
Schmalhansen’s chapter is the 
leader. I didn’t know just where 
to place Roger Baldwin—in the 
anarchist, Communist or liberal 
category. In any event, he leaves 
no doubt as to where he stands 
with respect to the Socialist party 
which he arbitrarily condemns as 
guilty of middle class reformism. 

* a ca 

The reader {n contact with the 
radical, liberal and Socialist move- 
ments will find in this book many 
familiar 
Barnes, John Haynes Holmes, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Dr. Abra- 
ham Lefkowitz, Roger Baldwin, 
James Oneal, McAlister Coleman, 
V. F. Calverton. 

Oneal’s essay, under the strik- 
ing title “Our Bourgeois Barbar- 
ians,” traces the genealogy and 
rise of “our sovereign bourgeois.” 
With fine scholarship and in vivid 
language, this Socialist historian 
tells the story of the ascent to 
predominance of the industrial- 
financial capitalist class — “the 
American economic Ishmael.” In 
the beginning there was the domi- 
nant agrarianism and mercantil- 
ism, scorning the potential manu- 
facturing capitalist. The contrast 
is vividly painted between early 
supplicating industrial capitalism 
and the dominant Grundyism of 
our own time. The struggle be- 
tween the manufacturers and their 
economic competitors resulted in 
the complete triumph of the for- 
mer. “The barbarians had come 
to a thieves’ supper.” 

The pioneer west, minus tradi- 
tions and status, proved an “ideal 


The fight on President Johnson, 
eventuating in the unsuccessful 
attempt to impeach him, is inter- 
preted in terms of the warfare be- 
tween ascendant manufacturing 
capitalism and declining economic 
competitors. Tad Stevens, who led 
the fight on Johnson, was a Penn- 
sylvania iron magnate. “Our bour- 
geois barbarians,” contends Oneal, 
have become @ functioniess class. 
He concludes with the query: 
“May we not look forward to the 
day when we will have discharged 
our functionless oligarchs and 
transferred their holdings and 
power to a democratic collectiv- 
ism? Why not?” 

In his essay, “Social forces in 
American Literature,’ Calverton 
expresses the same basic point of 
view and social philosophy and 
employs much the same technique 
in discussing his thesis. In fact, 
this essay is as good a sociologic 
treatise as it is literary criticism. 


names—Harry Elmer | 


incubator for the bourgeois egg.” | 


SYMPOSIUM 


By Charles Solomon 


Calverton asserts and amply 
proves the inadequacies of that 
school of criticism of American 
literature based on allegations of 
puritan and pioneer influences. He 
warns against confusing the Puri- 
tan with the bourgeois influence, 
insisting on the distinct ideologies 
of each. There is a real difference 
between the interests and ideolo- 
gies of the merchant and capital- 
ist classes, the former represented 
historically by the Puritan in poli- 


tinction, with its implications, is 
ralso the heart of the Oneal essay. 
The two admirably supplement 
each other. Puritanism was the 
| ideologic reflex of the ascendancy 
|of the merchant class, at grips 
with the aristocracy. He goes far 
to exonerate Puritanism of much 
of the odium which has been iden- 
tified with it. He lifts from the 
shoulders of the Puritan much of 
the heavy burden of blame and ex- 
coriation which has so long un- 
questioningly reposed there. Cal- 
verton even finds a sort of kinship 
with the Puritan in common hos- 
tility to the culture of the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie. The Puritan 
would have scorned the blighting 
“respectability” of our modern 
capitalist rulers. ‘ 

Critics have been attacking the 
middle class capitalist tradition, 
mistakenly characterized as the 
Puritanic tradition. Puritanism 
went with the surrender of mer- 
cantilism to industrial capitalism. 
Machinery brought with it not 
only a new ruling class but a new 
outlook on life. The industrial 
bourgeoisie, “with its emphasis on 
respectability stamped out all 
genuineness from literature and 
life.” The Puritan, at least, was 
no hypocrite, no user of weasel] 
| words. To “interpret art in terms 
}of the actual forces which deter- 
|mine its shape and inspiration,” 
|we must get away from “the lib- 
| eral approach” which conceives 
|“of society as an organic whole 
| instead of a conflict of class units.” 

8 x * 

Coleman and Baldwin, in their 
respective contributions to this 
| Symposium, tell the story of the 
; attatk upon and whittling down of 
| our civil liberties. The former in a 
|“National Inventory: 1920-1930,” 
}and the latter in “The Myth of 
|Law and Order.” America, says 
| Baldwin, is “‘a nation dedicated to 
la myth—the myth of law and or- 
| der.” He creates a myth of his 
|own when he says “The Socialist 
party, once revolutionary under 
the leadership of Debs, has become 
le middle-class party of reform.” 
| As one reads these essays by 
| Colenran and Baldwin, one finds 
) himself wondering, even though he 
| lived through the period and close 
| to, if not actually a part of, many 
lof the occurrences described. How 
| prone we are to forget. We cer- 
tainly need to be reminded, and 
‘Coleman and Baldwin do a fine job. 
| In drawing distinction between 
|“the approved type of twentieth 
|century American leader,” and 
| his forebears among the Founding 





| Fathers, Barnes, in a finely ironic |} 


| essay, explodes many myths about 
the latter. Particularly, he does 
|this with respect to the attitude 
| of the Fathers on such questions 
| as the right and duty of revolu- 
j tion, the nature of the constitu- 
}tion, piety, the consumption of 
jliquor, and the amenities of life 
generally. He 


}the Puritans. Barnes asks the 
| question: “Were the Fathers Joy 
Killers?” and answers it with an 
| unqualified negative. 

| This essay is rich in illuminat- 


|ing and striking quotations from | 


| the speeches and writing of The 
|Fathers and one is surprised to 
llearn that even Hamilton and 
| Adams, as well as Jefferson and 


tics and literature. This same dis-. 





Patrick Henry, said things about 
rebellion and constitutions, one 
does not ordinarily associate witb 
the role they played in laying the 
foundations of our government. 

“We should be on our guard 
against ancestor worship, but one 
phase of ‘saving: America’ might 
well be the recovery of our past 
heritage of honor, civility, toler- 
ance, daring adventure, skepticism 
and good fellowship, which char- 
acterized the generation that 
founded our nation.” 

When you read the essay by 
Louis B. Boudin’ “Our Judiciary: 
A Study in Dictatorship,” against 
the background te some “of the 
quotations by Barnes, from cer- 
tain of The Fathers, concerning 
the Constitution from the contem- 
porary critic doesn’t sound so ex- 
treme. If anything, harsher things 
were said by its first. opponents 
about the proposed Constitution 
on the threshold of its adoption 
than are written by Boudin, who 
confesses that “‘with all its faults, 
our constitution is still one of the 
very best... . No matter how radi- 
cal we may.be, there are certain 
values in our civilization which we 
all cherish. This is true also of 
the constitution of the United 
States.” 

Boudin’s quarrel is not so much 
with the constitution as a whole 
as with the “usurpation” in its 
name of dictatorial powers by the 
judiciary. “The fact is our govern- 
ment is a theocracy with our 
judges as priests.” We have a 
“government by judiciary.” This 
is accomplished by the power of 
the judges to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional, giving them “an un- 
assailable position of ultimate 
sovereignity.” Not Marshall, but 
Taney, says Boudin, first really as- 
serted the power of the United 
States Supreme Court to declare 
laws unconstitutional. This was 
done in the Dred Scott case. Sev- 
enty years elapsed from the time 
of the framing of the Constitution 
until a law of Congress was first 
declared unconstitutional. 

Abraham Lefkowitz, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Teachers, and militant labor 
leader weighs our educational sys- 
tem and methods in an authorita- 
tive essay entitled “Public Educa- 
tion: For What?” He undertakes 
to answer such questions as: “How 
shall we liberate our schools from 
political, economic and religious 
domination; from desire, from con- 
formity? How can we enable 
teachers, imbued with creative 
educational ideas, to embark with 
their students upon educational 
adventures, calling forth every 
faculty and leading to socially use- 
ful behaviour.” 

To be true to Christ, Christian- 
ity in, America,.gays Dr. .qlmes 
jin “Christianity vs. Christliness” 
| must, among other things, “under- 
; take not to mend but to end the 
existing capitalistic order and... 
|displace a system of _ private 
| wealth by the institution of the 
Christian commonwealth.” 
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joins with Oneal jj|i\\| 
| and Calverton in kind words about | 
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The Railway Review (London) 

Peace In Industry Depends on 

Employers and Workers Pulling 
Together. 


By August 

s HRISTIANS Only,” by Hey- 

wood Broun and George 
Britt (The Vanguard Press, New 
York, $2.50) is an extremely use- 
ful and compelling book. It should 
have been written sooner. How- 
ever, ideas and their expression 
crystallize only when facts grow 
heavy in their brine. This condi- 
tion has arrived and the writers 
have contributed a timely, provo- 
cative and sympathetic treatment 
of the evil of anti-semitism, race 
prejudice, discrimination and an- 
tagonism. ‘Let me at once contra- 
dict the silly notion current that 
this book is just a mess of chatter 
tossed off by two busy newspaper- 
men. To the contrary, with all its 
ease of style and occasional wit, 
the work is most decidedly a seri- 
ous array of fact, comment and 
impression. It develops a smash- 
ing attack upon a sordid social 
problem. That the book concludes 
with an appeal to a sense of hu- 
mor in facing a nuisance is not 
only characteristic of Broun. This 
attitude also compounds a power- 
ful antiseptic. 

Herein one finds in good detail 
the history and nature of anti- 
serfitism, the antagonism to and 
discrimination against Jews in 
Colleges and Universities, medica] 
schools and professions generally, 
in Clubs and Fraternal Orders and 
in office work and most every kind 
of employment. The citations, sta- 
tistics and comments in the sever- 
al chapters reveal an alarming 
state of affairs and the materia] 
leads to some startling summaries. 
One can fervently wish that much 
of the data is badly rationalized 
and that the whole sensational 
business is but a brain storm. But 
there is altogether too much truth 
involved to lead to such easy con~ 
clusion. 

The remaining chapters. deal 


BROUN ON ANTI-SEMITISM 


Claessens 

with the various kinds of restric- 
tions, exclusions, injury and insult 
that Jews in particular have ‘to 
contend with. The book ends with 
some remarkably mature reflec- 
tion on racial antipathies in gen- 
eral and the possible finale to this 
tragic comedy of human error. 

Most assuredly, this is not a 
scientific work. The authors 
neither claim nor intend it as such. 
It has that ambling, rambling 
saunter so characteristic of the 
columnist. Its repetitious flow of 
words and lack of conciseness are 
at times annoying. On the other 
hand, this book is ever so much 
more readable and stimulating and 
is bound to impress and uplift. 
Its spirit and its approach to the 
subject is all that any humanitar- 
ian or radical can desire. 

As one who has read widely, 
specialized and lectured on the 
subject of race prejudice for many 
years, I am exceedingly happy 
that Broun has done this good job. 
In fact, I envy him for it. (I have 
been promising many an audience 
something in this line some day). 
My familiarity with the scientific 
literature on the subject makes me 
irritable with Broun’s fascination 
for Freudian fantasies, and I would 
like to razz the confessed laziness 
out of our genial comrade for 
serving once more the rotten old 
chestnuts about race prejudice be- 
ing a “natural impulse” or a“ nat- 
ural instinct.” The studies of 
Royce, Young, Park, Burgess, Mil- 
ler and other sociologists and so- 
cial psychologists point to less 
pessimistic origins. I would like to 
argue about several other phases 
in analysis with our two loqua- 
cious crusaders but after reading 
| this really good piece of work and 
considering other matters in the 
total, I can only repeat with 
Broun “Oh, what the hell” and let 
it go at that. 





Call N. Y. Labor to 
Rally on May Day 


(Continued from Page One) 
unity. More, it calls on the 
workers to formulate anew their 


the world’s wealth which they 
have created by their brain and 
their brawn. Finally, May Day 
calls for a re-affirmation of the 
workers’ faith in the struggle 
for a new world from which 
war, poverty and injustice shall 
be banished. 

For Peace and Democracy! 

“The World War, with its 
slaughter of over 10,000,000 
workers, continues to haunt the 
“memory of all civilized people. 
Yet we are today far from liv- 
ing in assurance that wars will 
never come again. Capitalist 
governments have evaded the 
demands for effective disarma- 
ment. Countless millions of dol- 
lars go to maintatin huge armies 
and navies. We demand imme- 
diate and complete disarma- 
ment. We demand that the 
United States lead the way to 
international disarmament. An- 
other evil heritage of the war 
has been the domination of some 
nations by political despotism 
which has wrecked the organi- 
zations of the working people. 
We denounce the idea of dicta- 
torship, Fascist or otherwise. 
We demand full freedom for the 
workers of the nations now suf- 
fering under the iron heel of 
dictatorships. 

End Unemployment and 
Injustice! 

**Over 7,000,000 American 
homes have been struck by the 
curse of unemployment. Un- 
regulated production for private 
profit has again created an army 
of men and women denied the 
means of earning a livelihood. 
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CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
Editor, The New Leader: 

I would like to have you, through 
the columns of The New Leader, an- 
swer me the following questions: 

1. Is the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica in favor of the ratification of 
the pending Child Labor Amendment? 

2. Did the Catholic Church in Mas- 
sachusetts advise its followers to vote 
against the amendment when it was 
submitted to a referendum in said 
state? 

3. Has Dr. John A. Ryan taken a 
position for or against the 
If so, what and when? 

A Comrade. 


iment? 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Catholic 


position 
Amend- 


1. So far as we know the 
Church has not taken any 





regarding the Child Labor 
ment. 

2. Cardinal O’Connell openly op- 

ed the ratification of the Child La- 

t in Massachusetts and 

nd he has invest- 

i extile plants in that state. 

. John A. Ryan published a 

| pamph! t in 1924 in which he favored 

the Child Labor Amendment but we 

are uncertain as to his views regard- 
ing it in recent years. 


that 


amend- | 4; 


whole jake, only four bigger boats, 
Sailing vessels and motorboats. We 
were already warned on the river not 
to go on the lake, but we did it, nev- 
ertheless. Why, the boat bears the 
name of the Man Unafraid; it just 
had to take things as they were. And 
it did it beautifully.. 
I thought it might interest you a 
little, so I wrote to you about it. 
There was so much talk in The New 
Leader recently about a monument 
r something of the like in memoriam 
ugene V. Debs, that it might be 
hile to know that people on 
er end of the world also ad- 
his beautiful spirit, whieh he 
) the last breath to the Social- 
vement of the world. May The 
Leader be the paper of all the 
‘s of the United States, as well 
E E sy for me to 
build The Leader 
thus very thing Debs 
would have 
to build a strong Socialist movement 
in America. I doubt whether Eugene 
would have liked any statue of his 
or something like it; at least he would 
have liked it less than some good 
work for the cause. On 
fight under our red flags—the: best 
Memoriam for Eugene Victor Debs. 
Yours for International Socialism, 
Horst Gunther Halle. 
Germany. 


the 


liked most, namely help | 


with the | 


|on Governor Rolph for the “immediate 
}and unconditional pardon of Thomas 
J. Mooney” and for his support of 
|the necessary actian to clear the way 
for similar relief in the case of Bil- 
lings. 
| All Californians wishing to sign this 
| petition, and all volunteer workers and 
|organizations in the state that will 
jhelp circulate it, should get in touch 
with the California Committee. for 
| Social Justice, 473 Mills Building, San 
| Francisco. 

Traverse Clements, 

New York City. 


Secretary. 


SOCIALIST ARTISTS 

| Editor, The New Leader: 

| I am reminded of the guilds that 
were functioning in the Middle Ages 
throughout Europe. For example, the 
carpenters guilds, the actors, the ar- 
tists, and other guilds of the skilled 
trades and professions. I understand 
that in the Socialist Party in New 
| York City there is a Socialist law- 
|yers’ organization and that there are 
doctors who believe in the socializa- 
ition of medicine, also of the party. 

| As there are other auxiliaries affi- 
jliated with the Socialist Party, I 


| would like to hear from the Socialist | 


artists who are connected with the 
} party so we can form an organization 
of our own. We could make posters 


count their time or labor worth any- 
{thing, but base their rate of profit 
}on the value of the farm. 

| There are two ways of getting at 
|this, both of which might be followed 
|independently. One is to form labor 


|unions, to take in all who work on} 
|farms, whether hired men or ten-/ 


jants or owners. They ought to pledge 
| themselves not to raise anything un- 
|less there was a fair wage in pros- 
pect. They could assure themselves 
of a fair wage by taking orders for 
farm produce in advance of planting 
or breeding. 

The other way is to get the govern- 
ment to teach farm bookkeeping to 
teach farmers not to do business at 
a loss. Better no business with the 
land lying fallow and recovering it- 
self than that. 





properly applied would take the spec- 
julative element out of land owning, 


but it would not help the small far- | 


mer. It would help the big fellows to 

, et possession of all the land. Safe- 

| guards in the way of land: and em- 
ployee limits would be necessary. 
Archibald Craig. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


demands for a fuller share of | 


Of course the single tax idea if | 


We stand for the reorganization 
of industrial society so that the 
workers may receive the full 
product of their labor, so that 
exploitation, over-production and 
under-consumption may be end- 
ed. We call for firm resistance 
to wage reduction. We demand 
immediate creation of a univer- 
sal system of unemployment in- 
surance to be maintained by the 
owners of industry and the gov- 
ernment. We demand adequate 
old-age pensions. 

“Industrial exploitation has 
corrupted justice. We demand 
the end of injunction rule. 

“We demand freedom for Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings. 
We oppose any and»all Jaws’ re- 
stricting the free industrial and 
political activities of the work- 
ing class. 

For a World of Brotherhood! 

“Above all, May Day sum- 
mons the workers to renew their 
faith in their own class as the 
liberating force of the modern 
era. We call on the workers to 
join with us this May Day to 
demonstrate for a world of uni- 
versal fraternity, of cooperation 
and good will, a warless world, 
a world of labor democracy, a 
world of security and happiness 
for all. , 

“Workers of New York! Join 
with us Friday, May 1st, in Un- 
ion Square, at 2 p. m. Demon- 
strate against war, poverty and 
tyranny! Demonstrate for 
peace, plenty and freedom. 
“JOINT MAY DAY COMMIT- 

TEE OF NEW YORK.” 








Chelsea Branch Plans 
A May Day Dinner 











| The Chelsea Branch (3-5-10 O. 
|D.) of the Socialist Party is run- 


| ning a May Day dinner on Fri- 


| day, May Ist, on the evening of 
|the Union Square demonstration. 

Reservations can be secured by 
| writing to headquarters, 8 Van 
| Ness place. The price is $1.00, and 
| the place is Comrade Marion Tem- 


J) ple’s Cherry Lane Tea Room, 42 


|Commerce street. Members of all 
| branches are invited to join the 
| Chelsea group in their celebration. 





| I think I could turn and live with 
the animals; they are so quiet and 
self-contained . . . Not one is de- 
mented with the mania of owning 
things.—Whitman. 


Important Reading” 
NORMAN THOMAS’ 


AMERICA’S 
WAY OUT 


A PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRACY 
Second Large Printing 
“A Stinalating book.” — 
RAYMOND B. FOSDICK, 
Rt. Y. Herald 











SPECIAL RAND SCHOOL PRESS EDITION 


AESTRO JEVOV, Russian composer 
ist, visits us here in Flushing once in; 
while. He used to come oftener, before ¢ 
David, gave up a career of concert tours 
box office receipts for amateur radio-teleph 
a license from the Federal Radio Commission. 

Mr. Jevov is a Russian Social Demoerat wh 
felt and is still smarting deeply under the cruel 
handed out by the massed mediocrity of iste 
Communism to the intellectuals and artists of thi 
land. Since Brother Jevov is both a thinking 
and an excellent musician his pain is doubly 

Always, I endeavor to keep from argument wit 
him. It is brutally unfair for me with my detache 
and abstract reasoning to hurl spears or blow nase 
little darts against his naked emotions. I read Mim 
a poem of mine, and ask him to improvise a time 
I show him a new book and ask him if he has 2a 
it, Or better yet, I push the bench to the p a! 
beg for his performance. ‘ a 

Artists are astute in their vengeance,.even if the 
are awkward in matters of pxactical living. # 
knows what I think of the Five Year Plan & 
knows my easy sympathy with what is going o 
there. He knows and he wonders at my very det 
inite antipathy for Communist tactics. And ii 
knows how weak I am’ before ‘magic of his conju 
fingers as they pound and trip over the : 

All this knowledge He employs for. an tio 
beyond words and beyond reply. To employ phrase 
in an attempt to describe music when it comes fort 
from consummate talent is foolishly futile. * 

All I know is that through the anguish’ and terre 
of catapulted chords and trebles, I hear the 
of millions who are suffering beneath the iton 
of unprecedented tyranny ... the tyranny of the 
meek, the halt, and the disinherited. a 

Jevov bends low over the noble instrument I 
in the maze of his own tonal musings, There i 
a@ witchery in the harmonic pain that rises mr 
his impromptu exercises. It sets my own emot 
on edge. 


“Listen, you easy-going philosopher, you bu 
man, you facile scribbler of piffling paragraphs ane 
lazy rhymes, listen to the tale of crushed. dreamert 
and strangled makers of dreams...” So says ov’ 
music ... and I listen. : 

“It is brave and simple enough to say; *what w. 
it matter if the singers are gagged, and the players 
torn from their strings and brasses forthe non 
as long as a new world is being made wherein & 
will have the leisure and the soul for enjoying # 
poem and the symphony. Let that new world ee 
first, and if lily-fingered poets and dawdling pia: ; 
will take no real part in the mechanical proce 
then the woe be theirs. This is no time for anythi 
but the rhyme of the belt and pulley, and the 
of the smokestack. 5 

“Writers and musicians who live for art’s 
alone are effete decorations for thé “age that 
dying all over the world; for the age we have 
stroyed in Russia. They are impediments to 
tractor treads. They are worms in our gardens, lie 
for our cattle, blight for our grain. 

“The rest of the world is jealous an@ fears 
They are forming an irof ring again to destroy 
what promises to destroy them. All that is 
able to expect. Shall we pamper you for your deli 
cate talents as makers of spiritual joy while ox 
very bodiés are threatened with @éstruction. Of 
with the dance, the song and all romantic non 
On with the machine, the new savior. When the x 
chine has conquered hunger, greed, and in 
and dispersed the enemy that surroppds—e: 
you ‘May sing and play for us. Then even we, 
relax our iron grips on everything, and there wi 
be laughter ‘and love and all the silly romancin 
the workers will have desire for. Until then, sil 
self-sacrifice, and unremitting toik” ea 

This say the hard staccato notes bf an inte 
Jevov’s long strong fingers rest a ‘moment on 
keys. Suddenly one clear bass note reyerbe! 
like a clearing of a throat before spéech be; 
Then this starts tumbling down in cascades of st 
wrenching sound: ae 

“Wherein is it written in human scroll or in 
Koran of the stars that your leadefs or you nm 
the elect of fate, and so robed with infallibility, thal 
whatever you say or do is just and good, and it 
able ...? 

“You who knew nothing of the machine, 
had no hand in its making, stand in religious 
before its intriguing magic. To you it is wondi 
To us it has long ago lost its glamor. To us 
commonplace, To you it means freedom and pe - 
To us it means grievous danger for the ritual 
values of all life. And to the body as well. . \. 

“Simple and brave as your worshipful en 
is, who are you to make guaranty that while jou 
enslave a people to the machine, for the e 
purpose of freeing them from hunger, fear } 
injustice, your end will be met? by. 

“We have known of men who had hungered Jez 
for food, and when plenty of good food and Grim 
came to their lot, the body had not forgotten 10¥ 
to absorb the welcome sustenance. We have w 
even of men who conquered fear, and walked al 
through the rest of their days. In this, eve 
there is no great average of certainty. There al- 
ways are many, who having lived through 
periods of dread, remain incurable cowards to the 
end. But this we have never known,—that ¢ 
beauty and laughter and love were starved out 
the human soul, they might be fed back again 
renewed in life. 

“What use will there be if your granaries b 
with wheat, your smokestacks blacken the sky, 
the gears of a million machines grunt out the 
cords of creation, if the eyes that behold ‘ 
and cloth cannot shine with laughter or close 
dreamily to a song? : 

“Five years, ten years, fifteen years will pass, az 
if the flesh of your one hundred and fifty milli 
toilers can stand the creulty, you will have moun 
tains of factories, myriads of cities, continents of 
grain and food. But what will have happened te your 
youth, and what will have become of your 
hood . ..? 

“Rearing in fear, feeding by hatred, compre 
all in a uniform mould of thought and pi 

“We who make music and dreams are not 
for ourselves. The world is wide and we have-g 
out of our homeland singing and playing. We 
not without honor in the home of strangers. 
cause you had the power to strangle us or fling us 
bodily from our land, does not mean that you were 
sensible or just. Perhaps, we too weep with 
nightingale in Pushkin’s story, not because we : 
our eyes in a ludicrous contest with carrion crow 
but only because a stupid swine was our judge. a 

Here Jevov’s playing does a trebling trick #7 


ae 


oe: 


Wy 


omfo 


and there is much giggling in the notes Of the) 
treme right ... But in crescendo and with full 
tent he concludes: 
“Russia is ours as much as yours. We dream) 
the day of freedom for the masses before youl) 
fought and died for that freedom. You are i 
the people fed with a little more bread, cloth 
housed with a little more comfort. But the freee 
we dream of is not theirs. Nor will it ever bet 
if it does not come with the love, laughter ang 
you have stolen from their lives.” “s 


S. A. deWith 


Brandenburg, Pee that are more effective than anything 

P. S. Naturally the boat is in a/else I know of. We can learn from 
club belonging to the Socialist and |the Labor Party of Great Britain and 
Labor Sports International. Well, | its poster campaign. } 
just to tell you, though I don't think I would like to hear of other ar- | 
that you might have come to &any/tists of the Socialist. Party. | 
other idea! Herman Scharlack. | 
1840 Belmont Ave., Bronx, N. Y. | 


HONORING DEBS IN GERMANY 
Editor, The New Leader: 

In Memoriam Debs! 

Comrades! 

There is a boat running on the 
river Havel now, which is the bravest 
thing ever seen. It’s white, and bears 
in red letters the name of Debs, to-| 
gether with the torch of international | 
awakening Socialism. It’s a cartoe, | 
and we had a mighty time today—a 
comrade of mine and I, whom the 
boat belongs to. The waves of the 


of 
“America’s Way Out” 
With an additional preface addressed to Socialists 
By NORMAN THOMAS 
For $2 and this ad you will receive a copy 
postpaid to any ‘part of the world 
RAND BOOK STORE 
7 East 15th St. =t= New York City 


The righteous man will rob none but the 


defenceless, 

Whatsoever can reckon with him he will neither 
plunder nor kill; 

He can steal an egg from a hen or a lamb from 
an ewe, 

For his sheep and his hens cannot reckon with 
him hereafter— 

They live not in an odor of defencefulness; 

Therefore, right is with the righteous man, and 
he taketh advantage righteously, 


Praising God and plundering. 
; —Samuel Butler. 





i 


MOONEY-BILLINGS PETITION 
Editor, The New Leader: 

The California Committee for So-| Editor, The New Leader: 
cial Justice, a group of Californians; Wm. G. Lightbowne has the right 
lake were more than 115 yards high, | affiliated with the National Mooney- | idea. Something needs to be done 
and we took more water over than | Billings Committee of New Yotk, is |for the farmers. In my opinion what 
any boat here since a long time.!now engaged in circulating through-’ they need is to learn to value them- 
There was no other canoe on the out the state a petition calling up- selves more highly.. They do not 


THE FARMERS 
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‘Hippodrome Continues Its Fine Tradition] 


The Stage 


—— 











Week ‘On The Stage 


~ By Joseph T. Shipley 


TRIUMPHS 


Adapted by Arthur Pol- 
the French of Henry 

. At the Ethel Barrymore. 
times when an un- 
dinner is made pleasing 

4 “perfection of the ser- 
beauty of the surround- 
the live intelligence of 
tion. “Melo” presents 

old, so often told, as to 

sd of all fresh signifi- 
‘and the production encom- 


2 fective swift - changing 
“such excellent acting, 
ening clutches at, then 

attention. The last 
provides a newer angle 


Pag 


; though the girl’s sui- 


fully motivatéd than 

mi} desire, the husband’s 

‘that his friend has been 

lover leads to a powerful scene 

‘) en the two men. They never 


t pathy 


the wife has tried to 


m her husband; but the lover 

_ the psychology of her final 
rds, to the thought that, since 
Plast thoughts were of her hus- 
i, her love was there as well. 
hard to believe that the 
happy creature Edna Best 

fakes Romaine would at- 


Earl “‘Larimore gives her; 


hina 


9 kill so devoted a husband 


but 


”) it is perhaps 


ge to Kill such a man than to 
his illusion of happiness. 
woman would not kill for 


gake of Basil 


Rathbone’s 


hero? And another suc- 


is born 


ED 


of a well-covered 


COMPLEXITY 


CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 
AN AUTHOR.” By Luigi 


Pirandello. At the Bijou. 


nh a drop of water is viewed 


@ microscope, the appar- 

clear fluid is seen swarming 

fith multifarious life. In his usual 
way, Pirandello, in “Six Characters 
n | h of an Author’—now ex- 


ably profound. 


otly revived—examines an ob- 
idea until it seems unfath- 
“Reality—Pre- 


ence”: this is the opposition the 


words of the piay balance, 


r the scales have been violently 
down all evening. We are 

Be today, what we were last 
ee that old self we then 


, 


‘real is an illusion; is not 


1 sent self equally passing, 
areadi? We change con- 


_ 
tly: 
Ly > 


but the characters set 
in literature stay forever 


@ same; they are always recog- 
p; they have each a character 

D own: We know more of Ham- 
et than we do of Shakespeare. 
St is still alive, and more rea] 
than his medieval contemporaries. 
Ww we hear “Cyrano de Ber- 


werac,” it is the character in fic- 


tu m not the real man of that 
, who comes to mind. Are not. 


the figures of great art 


6 real—permanent, vital—than 


those of life? 

« are the questions Piran- 
dell “works into a play, making 
the not annoying intrusions of 
Philosophy, but a necessary part 
of an intense situation, of action 


post physically violent and intel- 

q dtu ly holding every moment of 
the audience’s attention. The pres- 
it production is a good one, with 


g 


‘Bugene Powers: excellent 


in the 
role of the father, and Wal- 


er Connolly very effective as the 


‘ 


prised company manager. Elea- 
Phelps is not quite so morbidly 


Mascivious as her predecessor in the 


part, but 


step-daughter’ s 


she 


es us feel there is fire in the 
@haracter; and the rest of the cast 
'maintains the paradoxical mood of 
this comedy of the intellect. In 


randello’s plays, 


'—yet struggling, 


the characters 


'do not express ideas, they are ideas | 
tortured alive. 


/ “Six Characters in Seach of an 
Author” is a drama every intelli- 


gent playgoer will enjoy. 


| “Tabu” Continues at the 


Central Park; Romance 


Of the South 





Seas 


“Tabu,” that pictorially beauti- 


‘ful dramatic romance of 


the 


'South Seas made by F. W. Mur- 


Hau in Polynesia, 
‘draw enthusiastic 









coming Tuesday. 


. Screens are well-nigh 


‘Panegster battles and 


continues 
audiences 
lueo Brecher’s Central Park Thea- 
tre. It enters its seventh week at 
| the “movie by the parkside” 


to 


to | 


this | 


In these days when most of our 
shredded 


© from the bullets of innumerable | 





i the First 
in 25 Years 
'B est Orchestra 


Jeats for a 


» Broadway Hit at 






5 


‘Dorothy Appelby 


{ #YOUNG 
} SINNERS” 


EW YORKER THEATRE 
| aT 1ET BET. BDWAY AND 8TH 
8:50: Mats. Wed. & Sat, 2:40. 











In Romance of the 
Prize Ring 





Lew Ayres, supported by Jean 
Harlow and an able cast, con- 
tinues at the Globe theatre in 
“The Iron Man”, The story is 
by W. R. Burnett, author of 
“Little Caesar”, 





Charles Hopkins’ 
Fantasies 


Twice this season—and the rec- 
ord runs pleasantly back—Charles 
Hopkins has produced places in 
which the sentiment, deftly gen- 
tle, is kept from a two-sweet flavor 
by a vein of phantasy, in the mood 
that sets anticipation keen. “Mrs. 
Moonlight,” by Benn W. Levy (now 
at the Little) suggests the effects 
of Barrie, with its woman who 
never grows old, like Mary Rose. 
It is a pleasing, unaffected com- 
edy, with good characterization 
and deft performance. There is, 
however, more substance in 
Charles Hopkins’ second offering, 
“Give Me Yesterday,” at the 
Booth. A. A. Milne is both whim- 
sical and understanding; he has 
taken the old idea, of the struggle 
between ambition and desire—the 
way “success closes in” on the 
British Cabinet officer, taking him 
from the love and the unconcerned 
joys of his youth—and he has car- 
ried this, through the medium of 
a dream—return to te boyhood of 
the Minister, into a whimsy that 
sacrifices nothing of the serious 
point while adding a subtle and a 
delicate delight. In Selby Man- 
nock’s dream, the knight-and- 
squire games of boyhood mingle 
with symbolic allusions to the 
events and impending decisions of 
his adult life, interpreted in terms 
of the early playing. But the 
dream dies, reality and success 
close in, and another good man is 
caught in the net of ambition. His 
fate is one, in truth, that many 
would take for theirs; for the 
thing he dreads, which snatches 
him from happiness, is the appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Thus one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, and _ the 
growth of a nation leaves its citi- 
zens prey. And Charles Hopkins 
is coming to be largely reliable, 
as a producer of gay or tender 
phantasy, with more than a breath 
of suggestion of deeper things be- 
hind. 





“Zwei Herzen im % Takt” 
Continues at the Europa 





“Zwei Herzen im % Takt” 
(“Two Hearts in Waltz Time”), 
German screen operetta, is to en- 
ter the 29th week of its continuous 
run at the Europa commencing 
next Friday, April 25. 





| ° . 
|“Divorce Among Friends” 


At the Warner Theatre 





“DIVORCE AMONG FRIENDS,” 
a hilarious comedy of matrimony 
—where one false step means ali- 
mony~-is current at the Warner 
Theatre, having replaced “THE 
JAZZ SINGER” there last night 











| LEO BULGAKOV 
THEATRE ASSOCIATES 
| Present Leonid Andreyev’s 


DEVIL 


IN THE 


MIN D 


A Mental Mystery pley by the 
author of “He Who Gets Slapped” 
with LEO BULGAK®OV and 
BARBARA BULGAKOV 


Premiere 
WED. EVE., April 29th 
Fulton Theatre 


West 46th 








| 
| 


| 








© 
1,““Born to Love”?— 
Constance Bennett’s 
Latest at the Mayfair 


After twelve weeks on Lroad- 
way, the last three of which were 
at the RKO-Mayfair at popular 
prices, “Cimarron” closes and 
gives way to Constance Bennett 
in “Born to Love.” 

Ernest Pascal has written “Born 
to Love” especially for Miss Pen- 
nett, taking advantage of her suc- 
cesses in “Common Clay” and “Sin 
Takes a Holiday,” and it is said 
that every scene presents her in 
a most natural setting with emo- 
tional work best suited to her art- 
istry. The story based om’ the pas- 
sionate love of a war nurse for an 
Army aviator—a love that brush- 
es aside conventions—a union 
whose vows are sacredly ex- 
changed if not recorded. And with 
the reported death of the aviator, 
the coming of a baby, and the 
marriage proposal of an old suitor 
offering to provide a name for the 
child—life still holds much for the 
nurse in the love for her baby. 
Then the armistice, and the return 
of her lover, the father of her 
son which he will never know. 

Miss Bennett is surrounded with 
an excellent cast which includes 
Joel McCrea, Paul Cavanagh; 
Frederick Kerr and Anthony 
Bushell. Paul L. Stein directed 
the production for RKO-Pathe. 


*‘Lumpenball” Newest 
German Film at Cameo 





Many of the characters appear- 
ing in “Lumpenball,” or “Vaga- 
bond Ball,” through German by 
birth, are well-known to Amer- 
ican audiences. For instance, 
Irene Ambrus, who plays the part 
of the young wife in the picture, 
had a leading role in “Vienna, 
City of Song,’* and Fritz Kamp- 
ers acted the part of one of the 
four buddies in “Comrades of 
1918,” which had a very success- 
ful run at the Cameo a short time 
ago. 

Ann@ Mueller-Lincke, who is the 
mother-in-law in “Lumpenball,” is 
known to German theatregoers as 
the “German Marie Dressler.” 
Harry Frank, the handsome hero, 
is known as the greatest lover on 
the German screen. 

“Lumpenball” is now playing 
at the RKO Cameo Theatre. 





“Cimarron,” Screen 


Classic, at Hipp;Huge 
Vaude Bill Balances 
A Fine Program 


“Cimarron” comes to the Hippo- 
drome! After setting Broadway 
records during the past four 
months RKO Radio Pictures’ giant 
of the screen “Cimarron” with 
Richard Dix, Irene Dunne, Estelle 
Taylor, William Collier, Jr., Geo. 
E. Stone, Edna May Oliver ané 
Nance O’Neil is holding forth at 
RKO’s giant ,6th Avenue play- 
house, the Hippodrome. Edna 
Ferber’s mighty drama of the de- 
velopment of Oklahoma, continues 
to acquire new interest as it roll? 
along and attracts huge audiences. 
It is a screen classic that will 
live forever. 

The Vaudeville half of the big 
show includes Ted and Al Wald- 
man, those eccentric comics and 
musicians; Rin-Tin-Tin, the won- 
der dog of the screen with his 
master Lee Duncan appear in per- 
son; Jack Tracy and Lita Vinette, 
creating a lot of fun. 








THE BEST,PLAY ON 
BROADWAY! 


Crosby Gaige presents 
CHANNING -POLLOCK’S 


Smashing Success 


THE 
HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


with MARY PHILLIPS—JAMES BELL 


APOLLO 27 


West 42d St. 
Eves. 8:40, Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:35 
NITES $1.00 to $3.00 
Wed. Mat. $1.50 to $2.00 








The Movies 








Begins Run at the RKO Mayfair Theatre 





“Cimarron” at the Mayfair theatre. 
Joel McCrea and Constance Bennett. 


a. 


Constance Bennett’s Latest Picture “Born To Love” replaces 


The tense scene, above, shows 





The Hippodrome, International Institution 
Known,Throughout World, Celebrates 26th 
Anniversary; Made Unforgettable History 
With Spectacular Extravaganzas in Career 





Mars.” 


the major circuit. 


tific devices. 


In 1915, Charles B. Dillingham came in control of the now inter- 
nationally famous New York Hippodrome retaining Mr. Burnside as 
Director General and Mark A. Luescher as manager. 

To further enhance its historic atmosphere, the New York Hippo- 
drome became the chosen and almost official scene of reception and 
acclaim for the great personages of the world making their first 
appearances, or triumphal returns, to the United States. 
ones of the earth who made their first “bows” to New York and the 
United States from the stage, would be too numerous to mention here. 

It was in 1922-23 that President E. F. 
Vaudeville organization, decided to acquire the New York Hippodrome 
and to continue it as the newest and largest metropolitan theatre of 
He re-modelled and practically rebuilt its interior. 
Its seating capacity—always great—was increased to over 6,000; its 
already vast stage was modernized and equipped with the latest scien- 


And opening in 1922 (December 17th), the New York Hippodrome 
began another momentous era of popularity and prosperity as a de 
luxe Vaudeville and motion picture theatre of the Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum standard quality. It is still the amusement Mecca of all resi- 
dent and visiting show-goers, the most accessible and the most be- 
loved of all our metropolitan places of amusement. 


Sixth Avenue was all aglitter last week for, the Hippodrome its 
most distinguished citizen was celebrating its twenty-sixth anniversary, 

For more than a quarter of a century, the Hippodrome has been 
the rally place and.landmark for the amusement loving public of the 
United States as well as of New York. 

The Hippodrome was opened on April 12, 1905, by Fred Thompson 
and Skip Dundy. The opening attraction was “A Yankee Circus On 


The great 


Albee of the Keith-Albee 





“The Public Enemy” Is 


“A smash hit...one of 


the happiest theatre eve- 








The Strand’s Current 
Drama of Gangdom 


“The Public Enemy,” sensation- 
al drama of gangdom, is now at 
the Strand. 

James Cagney has the leading 
role—that of “The*Public Enemy.” 
His performance will establish him 
as a star overnight, according to 
those who have seen the picture. 
Jean Harlow, Joan Blondell, Ed- 
ward Woods, Leslie Fenton, Don- 
ald Cook and Beryl Mercer are 





nings I ever experienced.” 
—Walter Winchell, 
Daily Mirror. 











Morris Green & Lewis Gensler 
present 


JOE COOK 


Newest aaddest Musical 
Fine and 


Dandy 


ERLANGER’S THEATRE 
44th St., W. of B’way, Phone PE-6-7963 
Eves. at 8:30; Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:36 








ENGAGEMENT ENDS SAT. MAY 2ND 





among the other featured players. 





Music 











Lew Ayres in “Iron 
Man” Holds Over at 


“Tron Man,” 


by W. R. Burnett, the author of 
“Little Caesar.” 

It is the love story of a man, 
not a woman. Young Mason, 


looka” lightweight fighter who! 
shows enough promise to attract 
a real fight manager, played by 
Robert Armstrong. His wife, Rose, 
played by Jean Harlow, with whom 
the unsophisticated Mason is 
deeply in love, is an ex-show girl, 
out for all she can get. She has 
visions of prosperity—until Young 
Mason loses his first decision, 
when she leaves him, much to the 
delight of the manager who has 








The Globe Theatre 


starring Lew 
Ayres, will be held over the sec: | 
ond week at the Globe theatre.’ 
The story is a romance written | 


played by Lew Ayres, is a “Pa-| 





recognized the type despite Ma- 
son’s blind devotion. 

Burnett has obviously taken sit- 
uations from the public lives of 
our heavyweight fighters, weaving 
them into a fast moving romance. 
Tod Browning directed. 





Viennese Musical Comedy 
Stays On at Little Carnegie 


The gay and airy Viennese mu- 





sical comedy, “Wien, Du Stadt 
Der Lieder,” or “Vienna, City of 
Song,” enters its seventh week at 
Leo Brecher’s Little Carnegie 
Playhouse this coming Tuesday. 
Large audiences continue to ac- 
claim this engaging German pic- 
ture, so full of laugh-provoking 
dialogue, tuneful melodies and wit- 
ty humor, as one of the finest of 
foreign importations. Richard Os- 
wald directed the excellent cac’ 
that includes Paul Morgan, Char- 
lotte Ander, Max Hansen, Sieg- 
fried Arno and Sigi Hofer. 


2nd BIG WEEK! 
THE NEW 


IDOL 


of the screen 



















He was a guy with 
a sock-proof jaw... 
but his head got too 
big for his halo, 









With JEAN HARLOW 
ROBT. ray 
Written by % 
the autho) c 
of “Little 
Caesar” 


A Universal 
Picture 


. ~ 
| Repl: Way) Popular Prices 
Gwar. 40°. 2-3 2:4e 





In South Sea Idyll 





—————— et 
Still at the Central Park The- 
atre is “Tabu” in which an all 
native cast is seen against a 
background of the beautiful 
South Seas. “Tabu” is “Silent” 
with a musical score by Riesen- 
feld. Above is “Reri” who has 
the leading feminine role. 





At the 8th St. Playhouse 


“Skandal Um Eva” starring 
Henny Porten, will be held over 
another week at the Eighth Street‘ 
Playhouse. 

On Saturday and Sunday, April 
25th and 26th, special showing of 
Henny Porten’s other comedy, 
Gretel and Liesel, will be present- 
ed in addition to the regular pro- 
gram. 











Broadway and 5list cg 
Major Edward Bowes, Mgr. 


William Haiuse 


"A TAILOR 
MADE MAN 


with DQROTHY JORDAN, JOSEPH 
CAWTHORN, MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
—Stage Show— 


GAMBARELLI, Broadway's Dance Fav- 
orite, BENNY DAVIS and his Stars 
of the Future, KATE SMITH, Radio’s 
voice with a soul. YASHA BUNCHUK 
and OrcHestra. 

“Fisherman’s Paradise” 
_ Hearst M N 


















4th Episode—“Golf”’—Johnny Farrell 


3RD MONTH 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S 
Thrill of a lifetime 


TRADER 
HORN 


ASTOR Bway & 45th St. Twice 
Daily: 2:40, 8:40. Three 
times Sun. & Holidays: 


3, 6 and 8:40, 
SEATS 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
All Seats Reserved 














| In One of the Smash 
Hits of the Year 





“Grand Hotel” at the National 
Theatre is still one of the rag- 
ing Dramatic Hits of the season. 
Eugenia Leontovich does a fine 
piece of acting. 








Frank Fay in “God’s Gift 
To Women” at Beacon 
And Brooklyn Strand 


“God’s Gift to Women,” star- 
ring Frank Fay, moves Thursday 
night from the New York Strand 
to a day-and-date run of a week 
at the Beacon and Brooklyn Strand 
Theatres. 

Laura La Plante, Louise Brooks 
and Joan Blondell are featured in 
Fay’s support. Michael Curtiz - 
rected. 














BORN WITH MORE 
LOVE THAN THE 
WORLD COULD USE 


CONSTANCE | 
BENNETT | 


Establishes Herselfasthe Nation’s 
Leading Emotional Actress in 


“BORN TO LOVE” 





with JOEL McCREA 


The star everybody adores 
...in a story that burns deep 
inthe heart ofevery woman. 


MAYFAIR 











R 
K 





oO 


BROADWAY AT 47th -Bhyoot 9-685/-68$2 |. 














- 


MANSFIELD 





DRAMATICALLY so great it won the Pulitzer prize— 
ENTERTAINMENT so splendid every performance is packed to the doors. 


“THE GREEN PASTURES” 


Nights at 8:30 
$1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.85 | Sat. 


| |Wed.Mat. $1 to $2.50 
Mat. $1 to $300 














MARY STANLE 
LAWLOR 
3EATS 8 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE 


47th St. W of B’way 
Seats at box office, mail ‘or telegraph orders, 8 weeks in advance 
‘*yOU SAID IT’ IS DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT.”—Mirror, ~~ 
yIHE “SWEET 
AND HOT” 


“Wou Said It’ 


with LOU HOLTZ 


SMITH ROBERTI CHORUS OF 50 
CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEATRE 


Eves. (ex. Sat.) $1 to $4.—Wed. Mat. $1 to $2.50 & Sat. Mat. $1 to $3 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


W. of B’way. 
Eves., 8:30 











A PLAY 


Curtain 8:45 Mat. 


THE CRITICS RAVED! 


“Friends of Tom Mooney will rejoice jd Besos his case told so crisply 
and vividly.”"—J. Brooks Atkinson, Tim 


‘PRECEDENT’ 


ABOUT JUSTICE 


Provincetown Theatre 


Saturday 


133 Macdougal St. 
Phone: SPring 7-8064 











“As cheerful a frolic as the pres- 
ent season has offered."’—Sun 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN presents 


MARY BOLAND 


in her newest, gayest comedy 


INEGAR 
qT REE 


, W. 48 St. Evs. 8:40 


>’ 
Play house x4 Mats, "Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


BEST SEATS $1.00 to $3.85. 





A Theatre Guild Production 


MIRACLE at VERDUN 


Breathless nae Pay ene 

J feat f th i op! j ne 

ey ahte Coens facta Coxe ‘hALLEn 

: THEA., 45th “ST. W. of 8th Ave.; EVES. 8:40 OXY CHORUS _ in astonishing 
Martin Beck — yariNers THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 2:40 se 





xo CAMEO 


A Merry German Comedy! 


(Vagabond Ball) 


42nd_ St. 
& B’way 


“LUMPENBALL” 


New York 


Premiere 











ROXY 


[TH AVENUE AND 50TH STREET 


Warner Baxter 
im FRANK BORZAGE’S 


Fox Movietone Drama with 
JOAN BENNETT 
—ON THE STAGE~ 
A treat for young and old 


CIRCUS DAYS 


DOCTORS’ | 


_ J T 
7th Big Week 
An enchanting piece 
of photography. 
These natives give 
temarkable perform- 
ances.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


F. W. MURNAU’S 


ABU 


A pre aa Release 
Imed 







Leo Brecher’s | 
E; Theatre — 59th St., ?th 


Continuous Noon to Midnite—Popular Prices 
Extra Midnite Show Saturdays 























A Theatre Guild Production 


GETTING MARRIED 


By BERNARD SHAW 
U I L [DD THEATRE. 52nd ST. W. OF B’WAY; EVENINGS AT 
G 8:40 MATINEES, THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2:40 


























with MESSRS. SHU- 


BERT, presents 


JOLSON 


(In Person) in 


“The Wonder Bar” 


Greatest Musical Novelty 
Ever Seen Here! 


tion 


, 44th, W. of 
Evs. 8:30 
2:30 


BAYES Thea., 


B'way, 
Mats. Wed. 


and Sat. 
Wed Mat. $1 to $3 











“The outstanding dramatic success of 
the season.""—Burns Mantle, News. 


Tomorrow 


AND 
Tomorrow 
with 
Zita 4 Herbert 
JOHANN MARSHALL 


HENRY MILLER’S Fs" 


Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. Thrs. & Sat. 2:30 











14th St., 6th Ave. Eves 8:30. 50c, $1, $1.51 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 


“CAMILLE” 


MON. Eve. Tues. Eve. 
and Thurs Eve. 


Wednesday Eve... 


| Thursday Matinee...“ALISON’S HOUSE” | 
| Friday Eve........... “LA LOCANDIERA” 
| Saturday Mat........ “PETER PAN” 


| Saturday Eve.. “INHERITORS” 
Seats for last 2 weeks at Box Office and 


Town Hall, 113 W. 43 St. 








Street Seats Now on Sale | 
Se ——— 
MORRIS GEST, in associa- GILBERT MILLER '| MOROSCO 233: 5 S%,.8: 
P | of Bway. Ev. 8: 50. 
par | Civie Repertory Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 


“ROMEO and JULIET” 
} 


LIONEL 
ATWILL 


in THE 


SILENT 
WITNESS 


with 
Kay Strozzi—Fortunio Bonanova 
“Crispy written . . . well played . . 


Hae 

“UR 

‘Ha’ 
CHARLIE 


CHAPLI 
‘CITY LIGHTS r§ 









c ‘ontinuous | eS ae 


50° & $1 




















kept the andience on its toes clear 
through to the final curtain 
—Arthut Buhl, Herald Tribune. 


GEO. M. COHAN Theatre | 


B'way between 42nd & 43rd Sts. | 























A SS 





“A Gay, tuneful and robust comedy 
greeted with the most honest and 
uninhibited sort of laughter.’’—News 


V ienna, City of Song 


(Wien, du Stadt der Lieder’’) 
German Com. Hit with Viennese Music 
jth Week—Cont. Noon to Midnight 


Popular Prices 


LITTLE CARNEGIE 


5ith St. E. of ith Ave. 























“A Bargain at Popular Prices.” 
N. Y. AMERICAN 
The screen’s 


Gnest actor GEORGE 


ARLISS 


‘The MILLIONAIRE’ 


A thrilling romance with ARLISS in 
his first modern role 


WINTER GARDEN 
B'WAY & 50th ST. 
Pop. Prices—Midnite Show 





THE 


PUBLIC 
ENEMY 


The greatest thrill drama brought 
to the screen! The most remark- 
able performance ever filmed. 


JAMES CAGNEY 
JEAN HARLOW 





STRAND 


B’way & 4ith St. 
Pop. Prices—Midnite Shows 











THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympathetic 
organizations are requested when 
planning theatre parties to do so 
through the Theatrical Depart- 
ment of the NEW LEADER. Phone 
Algonquin 4622 or write to Bernard 





Feinman, Manager New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York. 
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To the fast growing list of stars 
for the NVA Pageant at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House on Sun- 
day next, S. L. Rothafel, who is 
in personal charge of the stage, 
yesterday announced Helen Mor- 
_ gan, Dorothy and Paula Stone, 
“James Barton, Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce, Phil Baker, Joe Cook and 
George Jessel. Others added to 
the’ radio division of the monster 
show include B. A, Rolfe and the 
Lucky Strike Orchestra, Julia San- 
"  derson, Frank Crumit, The Revel- 
“. lers and Roy Atwill. fe ty 





“The Flood” at the Warner 





“The Flood,” a Columbia picture | 
featuring ‘Eleanor Boardman, 
Monte Blue and David Newell, 
opens Friday evening at the War- 









29 aera reese 



























| legitimate theatre within the reach 





“Lumpenball” or “Vagabond Ball,” the latest of the German films fo reach America, ‘stars today at 
the Cameo Theatre. Above, in some interesting scenes from the picture, we find, Georgia Lind, Anny 
Ann, and Fritz Kampers. The last named will be remembered for his werk in “Comrades in 1918.” 





ner Theatre. It is said to have 


tire city is swept away by the 
surging waters of the Mississippi. 















world-famous. play.*‘ The reason 
why Barrymore was so anxious 
to make “Svengali” became ap- 
parent a very few minutes after 
the picture started. It is, incl- 
dentally, the best thing he has 


will operate under a continuous 

program popular-priced policy. 
Decision to reopen the Holly- 

wood was made yesterday after a 


one of the most smashing climaxes John Barrymore in ‘Swengali’ 
ever filmed, during which an en-/To Reopen the Hollywood 





Warner Bros. Hollywood Thea~- 
“The Flood” was adapted to the| tre, most beautiful and luxurious 


screen from an original story by| of New York City’s playhouses,} Barrymore himself asked Warner 


Bros. to make the picture, which 


For the first time in twenty-five 
years it is possible to buy orches- 
tra seats for a Broadway hit at a 
New York theatre at $1. The play 
is “Young. Sinners,” in which Dor- 
othy Appleby plays the lead. It 
is appearing at the New Yorker 
Theatre on 54th street in New 
York City, This is the first indica- 
tion that theatre prices are on a 
downward trend, 

“Young Sinners” is the first in 
a series of presentations of Broad- 
way hits in their original produc- 
tions which Mr. ‘George Sharp will 
present at the New Yorker Thea- 
tre during the coming summer. It 
is the first attempt te bring the 


of all. “ 





» 


New Sehool: Anditrium 
This Sunday Evening 





“Squaring the Circle,” a com- 
edy of love and life in Soviet Rus- 
sia, will have its preniiere in thig 
country the coming Sunday eve- 
ning, April 26th, at the New School 





John Thomas Neyille: It was di-| will reopen Friday, May 1, with 
rected by James Tinling. John Barrymore in “Svengali.” It 





is based upon George Du Maurier’s! done either on stage or screen, 








AT WORK 


Auditoritim, 66 West 12th St., New 
York. ~* 














Socialist Party is located at 2653 











After good meetings at Cheyenne, 


to Los Angeles for a two week stay 
which will end with a monster May 
Day mass meeting. He will spend 





at the closing forum of the 
Labor College. Monday and Tuesday 
he will do party work and then strike 


| 


speaking at Spokane, and then seven | 
times in Montana. A 


Illinois 
MAY DAY | 


thetic organizations on Friday eve-|pehind the arrangements. 


ning May 1 at the Ashland boulevard | 
auditorium. An elaborate program of| 
fine speaking and rich music is being 


worked out. | State secretary, and Clarence Senior” 

NORMAN THOMAS BANQUET as speakers, a new local was organ- 

Tickets at the rate of $1 for the | ized at Battle Creek last Tuesday. Jo- 
banquet in honor of Norman Thomas, |seph D. Gwatkin, Chicago Yipsel who 
to be given by the Socialist Party of | hitch-hiked to Battle Creek to ar- 
Cook County, are going rapidly. Ajrange the meeting, acted as chairman. 
sell-out is expected. All comrades are | Gwatkin spent a few days interview- 
urged to buy tickets from County ing persons once active in the party 
Headquarters immediately if they wish | and in rounding up young people to 


Free Youth is ptblication ot 
the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League. It aims to present, 

in concise form, the doings 

of progressive Youth. It in- | 
vites contributions of news | 








and views. 








& THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


attend. A young secretary, Edmund 
Willey, was elected and plans for fu- 
ture neetings were laid cut. 
Lockwood, who spent over ten years 
in a covered wagon preaching So- 
cialism in the small towns, has not 
been active for over fifteen years but 
displayed a great deal of vigor in his 
talk and brought down the house with 
his illustrations of capitalism at work. 
He is available for his expenses with- 
in a reasonable distance of Kalama- 
zoo, where he may be reached by 


: ; to assure themselves plates. Remem- 
The National Office of the || ber, May 17. 
pe ee, ZA 

: red L. ch of Joliet, Ml., 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. || 1ast month, according to a report just 

. ae cor ag Ana 38 page = Com- 
rade tich inclu the Socialist 
CROSSWAITH TOUR Party in his will. 
d Arthur G. McDowell, organizer for 
Wyo, where no meeting had_been| pennsylvania, and Janet Adler, secre- 
held form almost three years, Frank}tary of the South Side Branch of 
Crosswaith spoke at City Hall in| Local Cook County, were married in 
Ogden, Utah, and then went straight’ Chicago, Thursday, April 9. 


arranged and a fine list of speakers, 
including Chaim hap 

George R, Kirkpatrick and Frank 
There will be several 
surprise features on the program: 
Doors will open at 7:30 P. M. There 
will be no admission charge and all 


ad 


Local Fresno was organized Febru- 
ary 17 and on April 13 it brought out 
the first number of a small printed 
The bulletin has not 
been named but a life: subscription 
is. offered. to the one who suggests 
the name that is adopted. The bul- 
letini is four pages, 7 by 9 inches, 
three columns to a page, and is filled 
with party news and propaganda 


New Mexico 


Increasing interest in Soci&lism* by 
the women of Portales is reported by 
the local organizations, organized by 
John Williams, state secretary. Gil- 
bert H. Hawkinson is secretary. 


Washington 

A new local at Spokane has recruit- 
ed 400 members and sympathizers for 
a nucleus, and is making big plans 
for future activity. 
a former member of the Montana 
state senate who.left the Democratic 
party when Wheeler made his peace 
with the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. He reports excellent cooperation 
he teeta sein aie tind |from former I. W. W. and Non-Par- 

e Lewiston-Auburn local will hold | tisan League members, as well as “old | 

Every. working eg ona ripe May Day meeting, the first to be|timers” in the Socialist movement. | 
should attend the giant May Day re ly | Held in that section of the country | Friends of the party in or near Spo- 
bration which will be conducted jointly | for some years. Donald Smith, Bates|/kane may secure additional informa- 
by the Socialist Party and sympa~-| College student, is the moving spirit | tion from John F. McKay, 327 Trent 


€ A campaign to make all Socialist 

A May 2, 3, 4 and 5 in the Bay Region, sympathizers members of the party is 

! speaking in Palo Alto, Berkely, Oak- being initiated by Effie M. Mueller, 

land and Frisco. The next stop is|state secretary. 

| Eugene, Ore., at the state university. | sonal activities in locals to bring this 

May 7, 8 and 9 will be spent in Port-| about, Mrs. Mueller has prepared a 

land and on the 10, he will speak|letter which will be sent from the 

Seattle | State office to prospective members. 

Powers Hapgood addressed Local 

arion County on “Russia” at a meet- 
g Sunday, April 12. 

a ee reports that it has 

few dates are | Passe e 100 mark in membership, 

1q| and that speakers are actually asking 

still open and those interested should | 4” s g 

write national headquarters at once. | uta ome ot leading their stim 


In addition to per- 


New Jersey 


STATE COMMITTEE 

On account of the general member- 
ship meeting of all party members 
living in South Jersey, to be held on 
Sunday, April 26, 
state committee meeting will be held 
The next meeting will 
be held Sunday, May 3, 2:30 p. m., at 
105 Springfield Ave., Newark. 

The state secretary must have a 
definite report from every organized 
county as to the number of signa- 
tures on hand for the Governor and 
Assembly candidates. 
urged to bring this information to the 
state committee meeting without fail. 


New York State 


Herman Kobbe of Nassau, member 
of the State Committee and State 
Executive Committee, is expected to 
leave for Europe next month for a 
stay abroad of a year or more. 
has been indorsed by the State Execu- 
tive Committee as one of the dele- 
gates to the International Labor and 
Socialist Congress at Vienna, 

ALBANY 


|M 
ft 
East along the Northern Pacific, |" 








j|day. It was the most successful gath- 


The largest International Labor Day 
Celebration ever held in the city of 
Los Angeles is being planned by the 
Workmen’s Circles and the 
Socialist Party. The celebration will 
be held in the Labor Temple Audi- 
torium, 532 Maple avenue, 
May ist, at 8 p. m. 


A fine musical program has been| Morris Hillquit is to be the principal 


speaker on Sunday afternoon at a 
District Socialism Forward 
Drive meeting to be held in Eastern 
Star Hall, Hudson Ave, and Lark St., 


NASSAU COUNTY 
The Nassau Forum had a very in- 
ctive lecture on Wednesday, April 
at its Headquarters, 
Tar.ak as speaker. 
“The Crisis of our Modern Civilization 











FREE YOUTH 





YOUTH! 








held on Tuesday evening, April 28, 
in Hollywood Gardens, 896 Prospect 





National Notes ldate, Max Wohl, who is running in 
widely populated 

where we are already known as a 
result of our work.” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
“Socialist Youth,” | 
put out by our Canadian cousins, has 
|been received by the National Office. 
Our members up north are just as! affairs” will be held Saturday after- 
, busy spreading our message as we are | noon, May 2, at the Rand School; 7 
in the states. Writes secretary, Lind-|F 15th st. ” : 
say Mill: “We will continue holding | ranged by the Educational Depart- 
;our weekly forum and our study class | ment of the Y. P. S. L. Irving Smith 
in economics and political science. We | and Winston Dancis will lead the dis- 
a debating | cussion. 

A series of four lectures by four 
, prominent socialists on “Theory and 
jthe urgent necessity for able and|wethods of Socialism” will be con- 
|trained propagandists and we are at- | 
| tempting to create members of the so- | 
|cialist movement who are both able | 
and can deliver our message of Peace, | 
Freedom a 


The monthly bulletin, “National |® 
Notes,” which the National Office is- 
sues has been sent to the circles this |° 
week. This issue carries news of the’ 
Yipsel May Day celebrations, the 
preparations being made by the mem- 
bers throughout the country for the 
Annual Jamboree in Reading, on July 
11 and 12, a review of the book is- 
sued by Brookwood, “Your Job and 
Your Pay,” and the usual suggestions 
for programs and dates of interess 
to young socialists. 


The first supply of pictures depict- 
ing the horrors of war was disposed 
of within a week and an additional 
order had to be placed withthe In- 
ternational Office of the YPSL. 

Each picture speaks more eloquent- 
ly than any words could do; each im- 
prints forever upon ‘our minds the 
nameless agonies which war brought 
upon millions of workers, their wives 
and children. As you look upon these 


wrecks, you understand what the mu- 


a year “patriots” want for the work- 
ers. 
A new generation is growing up, 





which has felt them indirectly if at 
all. This little book, therefore, must 


come into the hands of the young, j Peal 


girls as well as boys, and still more 


into the hands of mothers, so that | hope,’ 


all may strive to guard against a 
repetition of these horrors. 
upon the socialists, young and old to 
spread this little book and itSe world 
message of War against War. 

“NO MORE WAR” can be secured 
from the National Office of the Y. P. 
Ss. L., 628 Walnut Street, Reading, 
Pa., for 35 cents. 


The latest recruit into the young 
socialist family is York, Pa. At 
meeting at the Socialist Party head- 
quarters, 201 S. Beaver St., eight en- 
thusiastic young people signified their 
intention of becoming members of the 


baugh at 483 W. Princess St., York, in 
Pa. 


SANTA ANNA, CAL. ments to attend. 
Right on the heels of the York cir- to be one grand thrill for all. 
Subscription Drive 
tion of a new circle on the Pacific A campaign has 
coast. This circle is the result of |‘Free Youth” to have every member | dies.” 
the organization tour of Roger Rush |of the League subscribe to the Yip-j|get the concert and dance on May 1 dinner will be held at the Cecil Res- 
In a letter sent to the|at Brownsville Labor Lyceum. 
the United States and/| 


cle comes good news of the organiza- 


and Hyman Sheanin who are work- sel 


™. ing their way through California (circles 
spreading the gospel. Comrade Rush | Canada, the circulation management | 
writes: “The new circle in Santa An-| urged each circle to be responsible | discussion on 
na will send its charter in a few fot the same number of subscribers |Comrade Sokolsky will talk on “Ein- 

Each comrade j/stein and Pacifism.” 

not a subscriber must co- 


weeks. They are a lively.bunch and | as 


look like they will develop into a big | who is 
group.” Harry Terwilliger, 2014! operate and pay his subscription to 
Bush Ave., Santa Anna, Cal., is sec- the financial secretary according to/|party at their headquarters, 89 Els- Solomon, and possibly Heywood Broun. 
retary of this new circle. this plan. | 
CLEVELAND, 0. Every circle must adopt the slogan: | 24. 
Bob Parker, secretary of the Cleve- | “Every Yipsel 
land Yipsels, sends his monthly or- | scriber.” 
der for dues stamps, a membership |tion before June Ist.” 


report for the three circles in Cleve- 












and the Possibilities of Its Downfall,” | Ave., at 8:30 p.m. An enrolled vot- 
. Had time al-/ers meeting will be held on Thursday, 
lowed the early morning hours would | April 30, in connection with the clos- 
have found lecturer and the crowd 


formed. Parts will be distributed next 
Yipsels are urged 
Talent is not neces- 
sary. The next meeting will be held 
|Saturday, April 25th, at 3 p. m., at 
the Rand School. 
Symposium on Germany 
The third symposium on 


which made a big hit. 








On April 22, Miss Jessie Wallace 
Hughan of the Women’s Peace Party 
will lecture at the Forum, her subject |branch will take place on Friday, 
April 24, at 8:30 p. m., at 808 Adee 
Ave. County Organizer August Claes- 
sens is arranging for our branch a 
— Pada on Hy Fe + e Sang Jrecting Fhe membership 

riday, May first, International So- | drive. ne enrolled Socialist vot- ‘ - , 
cialist Day will be celebrated by the ers of this district will be invited to | 2@ndling on the part of Charles Su- 
Local at its Headquarters, 1503 McNeil | attend the meeting. This meeting | sj 
}ought to help considerably in increas- 
ing our membership. 

Our clubroom fund has $150 in the | cnoke on 
treasury and we a a to increase it | 4 . 
rom the receip of our May Day > wi ale > 
party. Comrade Mrs. Ida Sondeck ee oe ee. pee . > 
will represent our branch in the New : 4 
Leader sub drive. Mrs. Sondeck is/the comrades will buckle down to an 
= bee) enereee 2 who has 

ew Leaders every ‘ i 
week. Mrs. Sondeck started our mem- - Sas 
bership drive by proposing Mr. Son- 
deck. Watch our branch grow. The 
6th A. D. will soon be heard from. 


A 


The third and last lecture of the 


This series is being ar-/ Forum will be held on April 29. 


in the spirit of the 
Everybody welcome. 


New York City 


“NO MORE WAR” pin 


{ground for active socialists. 


ducted during May. 
to have the lectures published 

Arrangements have been made for 
our May Day Dinner, Friday, May 1, 
7:00 p. m., at Comrade Marion Sem- 
ple’s charming quarters, the Cherry 
42 Commerce St. 
The committee requests you to send 


All out of School and Factory! 

A parade has been organized. Let’s 
ow Capitalism that we are ready 
All out for the parade 
}and mass demonstration on Union 
We meet at 10 A. M. Friday, 
| May ist, at the Rand School, 7 East 
You must not fail. 

All out for May Day. 


“We conclude our April program |<, 
| with an address next Friday by Sam- | 


rifyin , these pitiful human |Uel Lerner on ‘Fundamentals of So- 
ter: S scenes, ¢ P | cialism,’’’ writes organizer Walker. “A 


Lane Tea House, 


} our members will be over 
the river to join the New York Yip- 
| sels in enjoying ourselves at the Free | 
| Youth Costume Ball on April 25th. 
which has not lived through the The-last Friday of the month we will 
abominations of the World War, Have @ social.” 
is making a special ap- 
to young workers to join the 





nition makers and the “super” dollar | bunch of 
All members are urged to attend | 


the meeting of our next forum, Tues- 
The speaker will be 
At this time several 





d 
Brownsville Yipsels have been “on/ Henry Rosner. 
|the go” for four weeks. The Satur-| important suggestions and announce- 
ments will be made regarding the ac- 
tivity of our branch in promoting the 
May Day demonstration. 


evening open-air meetings on 
| Pitkin Ave. have been very well at- 
; oe ; - ‘|!tended and the members, who have 
jorganization. “Socialism is their only |peen the speakers, have been devel- | 

|oping into excellent soap-boxers. The | April 2, at headquarters. 
|meetings have been bringing in new | h 
|people to the circle meetings, and a/| 
new interest in the party in general | Wednesday, April 29, at 8:00 p. m., 
is evident in Brownsville. 

At the meeting of Circle Two, Sr., 
this Sunday at 8 P. M., Chas. Sunasky bership drive. 
will discuss a new 
| Out,” which the capitalists of this |is urged to attend. 
|country seem to be looking forward | 


yracuse i 
Syracuse short business session. 
8th 


social success, but not so financially. 
The crowd was large, but the fees for | headquarters. 
| marriages and jail, as well as refresh- 
|mtents sale were not forthcéOming as 
usual. The Yipsels made some money, | yassing squad to enlist enrolle@ vot- 
but this through the sale of tickets, 
which made if impossible for them | speaker at the enrolled voters’ meet- 
jto lose money. There is a demand | ing 
}for another similar affair in the Fall. 
| The lecture with August Claessens | ¢ 
was well attended. Important deci- | sjastically. 
Sions were made prior to the talk in 7 
regard to wiping out the $125 deficit | 
due Comrade Murphy, canvassing en- 
rolled voters, literature djstribution | snip} 
and various meetings, and the keeping n 
of headquarters, as there is no plage 
available in the district. 
Amalgamated Cooperative Branch (4 
Preparations for May Day have|ways and means of 
been made at the last meeting. Reser- - 
vations are taken for the big Bronx ti 
banquet. Five comrades were elected |yoters has been p 
to serve on the committee for the | rades 
demonstration, and | Ppanken, as speakers, 
several thousands of May Day leaflets 
were ordered for distribution in the | to commer 
entire section of the upper 8th A. D. 
and spibway stations. is 
Plans are being considered for a2/| will begin sh 
meeting of enrolled voters. A sociable 
jand get-together will be held on Sat- | 
urday, May 9. The following were | at the last 
elected delegates to City Convention, 
Mrs. 8S. Volovick, Louis Reiff, Ben 
|Sanderov. Alternates: Diskant, Lip- | 
son, Heller. 


* says comrade Kleiman. 
can expect to have Syracuse well rep- 
We call resented at the Jamboree for we are 
having a swell circle and our mem- 
bers want to participate in all Yipsel | 
activities.” 

BOSTON, MASS. 

N. E. C. Member John Hall tells us | 
that their speakers training class is 
swing giving their members 

spring prattise for outdoor work this 
TORE, PA. In addition a good many | 
Boston Yipsels are out distributing | py 
leaflets, preparing the ground for the | 
fail campaign 


New York City 


Y. P. S. L. National Secretaoy Swit- The Costume Ball, Saturday, April 
kes will visit the circle on May 8 and | 25, at the Rand Ballroom, 7 E. 15th |morrow’s meeting Ben Gutchin will | May. 
plan their activities with them. Dor-/St., is the first of the, annual balls | discuss Harry W. Laidler’s pamphlet, | 
othy Zorbaugh is the secretary.| which will 
Friends and sympathizers are invit- | Youth.” 
ed to get in touch with comrade Zor- will fill the large ballroom all dressed | Labor 
Many Yipsels | Brooklyn. 

Circle 1 Seniors, Kings 


A regular meeting. will be held on 
at 204 E. B’way. The organization 
committee will report 
Other important mat- 
ters will be taken up. Every member 


in full 


The junior circle, which also meets | he 
ery Sunday, at 5 o’clock, has been | The final lecture of the series on An- 
having some excellent programs. 
the last meeting Irving Band gave!be given on Sunday, April 26. Plans 
an interesting resume of the attitude | will be made for a public lecture with 
of the Socialist Parties throughout | Norman Thomas and for another so- 
the world on the last war. 


summer. 


“Free |‘‘Roads to Freedom.” Branch meetings 
Both circles meet at the Brownsville | Friday evening in the club rooms at 
Street meetings are also 
being held weekly in the district. 


It is expected that over 500 | 
219 Sackman St., 
colorful costumes. 
from other cities have made arrange- 
The Ball promises 


Union Square 

Preparations for our May Day din- 
ner are going forward smoothly, and 
MacAlister Coleman will 
| “Child Labor—Its Evils and Reme-| gathering of at least 75. The plans 
Yipsels, attention. have been changed slightly, and the/| 
taurant at 2512 Broadway, instead of 
{the one previously named, Comrades 
Last week the circle engaged in a/|from other branches who would like 
This Sunday to be with us are invited to get in 
touch with Comrade 


Circle 3, Juniors, Kings 


speakers of the evening will be Louis 
ed to map out plans for street meet- 
ings, which are to be started in May. 
The Drama Group is making steady | 


mere Place, Bronx, on Friday, April 
rst production is/| 


| Abe Belsky, executive secretary, progress, 
Youth Sub-/|presented the group with their char- | expected early in June. 
Though the circle is newly or- be held this Sunday evening, at 1466 
Pitkin Ave., the speaker being James 
E. Harris, President of the Ci 
League. Mr. Harris wi 
“The Negro and Civil Li 
comrades are particularly ple 
with the results of the forum, it be- 
jing the first the branch has ever 
run. In this connection it may be 
|said that the success of the forum 
{Was underwritten by the excellent 


time and placeehave been changed 
ganized-group they are on the job|to the following: Friday evenings at 
the apartment of Roland Weber, 20 


Yipsel subscrip- | ter. 


working actively for socialism. 





land and informs us that “We've be-; Greater interest than ever before is 
gun distributing our literature, espe- | being shown 
cially FREE YOUTH. In a week or At every meeting more comrades are 
two we start putting out the regular joining 
peony campaign material. Besides | name selected fcr the dramatic group 
elping the other party candidates | organized by 
we plan an aggressive campaign for | League. 
gym Yipsel councilmanic candi- skits were selected that will be per- 


Circle 3 had a well attended meet- 
ing and a number of new members 
were enrolled. The circle meets every 
Sunday afternoon at their new head- 


Morningside Heights 

t vital and interest- 
ing questions in relation to Socialism, 
“Organized Religion and the Socialist 
will be discussed at the 
the branch, Sunday 
|evening, April 26. Corliss Lamont, in- 


, Yipsels in dramatics. 


Greater New. York 
Cohen spoke on “Capitalist So- 


structor in philosophy at Columbia 
University, will lead the argument. 
Discussions of this nature are a regu- 
lar Sunday night event at the head- 
quarters, 556° W: 125th" St., and are 
serving to clarify many important 
phases of Socialist philosophy. 

The regular semi-monthly meeting 
was held Tuesday night, April 21. 
Harold Coryell, Manhattan County 
Organizer, was the speaker for the 
evening. 

Lectures for the Deaf 

Paul Blanshard will speak to the 
Hebrew Association for the Deaf, 210 
W. 91. St. on Friday, May 1. Norman 
Thomas will speak to the same audi- 
ence on Friday, May 29. Edward P. 
Clarke will interpret for the deaf. 

‘ BRONX 

County Committee 

All Bronx activities are now cen- 

tered in an effort to make a huge 


celebration to be held in Hollywood 
Gardens. The tentative list of speak- 
ers includes Norman Thomas, Louis 
Hendin, Henry Fruchter, August 
Claessens. An effort will be made to 
obtain the services of Prof, Laski and 
Rabbi Sidney Goldstein. Dr. Hen- 
din was selected as toastmaster. 

A Bronx Branch of the Legal Aid 
Bureau in cooperation with the Na- 
turalization Aid League will be es- 
tablished, also a class in Marxism 
with Comrade Hillquit as lecturer. 

Ist A. D. 


s eS 
The second meeting of the newly 
organized branch was held last Tues- 


ering held so far. David Kaplan was 
present and delivered an interesting 
talk. Three more applications for 
membership were received. The 
branch is making steady progress. It 
will meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
in the Workmen's Circle Center, 615 
East 140 St. 
2nd A. D. 

A meeting of the branch will be 
held on Tuesday evening, April 28, 
in thé Paradise Manor, Mt: Eden near 
Jerome Ave. Immediately following 
@ short business meeting, the guest 
speaker will be Samuel Seidman, who 
will lecture on the subject “The De- 
pression—How Long?” 

5th A, D. 
A meeting of the branch will be 












ONNAZ EMBRO'DERS UNION 
Locai 66,1.4.G W. O., 7 EB 15th st. 
Algonquin 4-3657-3653. Executive Board 
Meets Every Tuesday Night in the Office 
of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, President; 
Leon Hattab, Manager; 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


EBREW TRADES 


Monday, 8 P. M. Executive Board same 


M. Brown, Vice-Chairman; M. Fein- 





stone, Secretary-Treasurer. 


175 East Broadway; Telephone Dry- 
dock 8610. Meets Ist and 3rd 


5:30 P. M M. Tigel, Chairman; 





{pease UNION 


LOCAL No. 9. Office and headquar- 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave. Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daiJy except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. Regular meetings every [ues- 
day evening. Charles Pflaum, Fin. Sec’y; 
Frank P. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 
Bus. Agent; William Weingert, President; 
Charles Weber, 

Potter. Rec. Sec’y 


[ 40s GARMENT CUTTERS’ 


Office, 109 W. 38th St.; Telephone Wis. 
8011. Executite Board meets every Thurs- 
day at the office of the Union. Maurice 
W. Jacobs, President; Samue! Perlmutter, 
Manager-Sec.; Morris W. Jacobs, chair- 











man of Exec. Board; Philip Oretsky, Ast 
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THE AMALGAMATED 


UNION 
Loca! No. 10, L & G. W. O. 





Loca! 234 A.MO & B.W. of NA. ABOR SECRETARIAT 
7 East 15th Street 
TOmpkins Sq.-—6-7234-7235-7236 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
SAMUEL SUSSMAN ELSK 

ISIDORE LEFF 
Business Agents 


of Labor 
Unions to protect the tega) rights of the 
Unions and their members. . Jol 
Block, Attorney and Counsel 225 B’way., 
Rooms 2700-10 New York. Board of 
Delegates meet at the Laber Temple, 243 





E. 84th Street, om the last Saturday -f 


OTCHERS each month at 8:00 p. m 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
Cooperative Organization 
hp 





Locai 174, A. M. C. & 
Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
ple, 243 E. 84th St., x 

meetings every first and third Sunday at 
10 a.m. Employment Bureau open every 


paprs GARMENT WORKERS’ 
day at 6 p.m. 





Office, 
5566. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION 

3 West 16th Street. New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2148. Benjamin 
Schlesinger. President, David Dubin- 
sky, Secretary-Treasurer. 





—- CUTTERS’ UNION 





A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four” 
AUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
4 TIONAL UNION, No 280. 

Office 62 £. 106th St. Phone, Le- 
high 2421 Meetings 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days, 10 A.M President, Sam’l. Kauf- 
man. Manager and financial sec’y., 
L. Hekelman. Recording Secretary, 
Mackey. 


Regular meetings every Friday at 
210 East Fifth Street. 
meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the 
office. Philip Orlofsky Manager; L Mach- 
lin, Secretary-Treasurer, 














AMALGAMATED 


LOTHING WORKERS OF [_ITHOGRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA, New York Local No. 
New York Joint Board. 
New York, N. Y. Phone Tomkins 
Hyman Blumberg, Sidney 


West 14th St.; Phone Watkins 7764. Reg- 
ular meetings every second and fourth 
Tuesday at Arlington Hall, 19 St. Mark’s 
Place. Albert E. Castro, President; Pat- 
Tick J. Hanlon, Vice-President; rank 


Street, 
Square 5400. 
Ressman, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Treas, 


Schel, Fin. Secretary; Emil Thenen, Rec. 


AMALGAMATED 
Secretary; Joseph J. O’Connor, Treasurer. 


LOTHING WORKERS OF 


AMALGAMATED 


1. Offices, Amalithone Bldg, 205 





ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION 
Amalgamated Bank Bldg., LOCAL 24, Cloth Hat, Cap ana 
Square, 3rd floor. 
6500-1-2-3-4-5. 


success of the May First, banquet and | President; Joseph Schlossberg, Gen. Sec’y- 


Telephones Algonquin 
Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, 
Phone Spring 4548; uptown office, 30 West 
37th Street, Wisconsin’ 1270. Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening, 8 








ators, 


P.M. Manager, N. Spector; Sec’y.-Treas., 
Y. JOINT COUNCIL 

A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Op- 
penhem; Chairman of Executive Board, 
Morris Rosenblatt; Sec’y. of Executive 


CC 
Board, Saul Hodos, 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 


Millinery Workers’ Internationa! 


Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldberg, 





ers International Union. 
Second Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-2, rhe 
Council meets every Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day. S. Hershkowitz, Sec’y-Treas, 
Regular meetings every 
lst and 3rd Saturday. 
meets every Monday. 
held at 133 Second Avenue, N. ¥. C. 


Mn" WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION 
Local 684, L. OU. of T. 





INTERNATIONAL 
Fu WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Affiliated with the Amer- 





SEE THAT YOUR cr ee WEAES 


Office: 259 W. 14th 8&t., 
City. Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday of the 
month at Beethoven 
Hall, 210 East Fifth St 
Executive Board meets 
on the 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays at Beetho- 
ee Hall, 210 B Fifth 
t. 


Hofer, President and Business 
Max Liebler. Secretary-Treasurer 


OUR EMBL 





ican Federation of Labor, 
Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel Hunt- 
Morris Kaufman, General CKWEAR CUTTERS’ 

Union, Local 6369, A. PF. of L 
East 15th Street. Algonqui 7678. 
Regular meetings second Wednesday. ot 


ers 2oint 5068. 
President ¢nd Secretary. 





8. and CO, 
6-7932, 
P, M. B. Merkin, Manager. 


every Month at Yrs be Sage A oe 
Max Sback, President; A. eltner, ce- 
URRIERS’ JOINT COUNCIL President; E. Meyer, Rec. Sec’y; J. Rosen- 


Chisling, Business Agent. 


ONITED 


Fin. Sec’y and Treas. 





LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of The 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF JU. 
23 West 3ist Street. Penn. 


CKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION 
Loca! 11016, A. 2 of L., 7 E. 15th St 


Board meets every Tuesday night at 7:30, 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 8:00 
in the office. Ed. Gottesman, Secretary- 

















ing meeting of the forum. Speakers, 
Orr, Fruchter and Claessens. 


6th A. D. Branch 1 
The next regular meeting of the 


jth A. D. * 
A meeting of the branch will be 





| held on Tuesday evening, April 28, | 
}in the club rooms at 4215 Third Ave. | Epstein organizer 
|A well-known speaker and an inter- | peader gave the misleading impres- 
esting topic will be the feature of the sion that Mr. Epstein had been or- 
|meeting immediately following the’! ganizer since the first of the year. 
| With this correction out of the way, 
A, D. }this branch t 
The Barn Dance was a tremendous |i; now cooperating in the formation 
of a Y. P..S L. circle to meet at the 
For the month of May, 
we shall run a social, a series of out- 
meetings, 


1 





The Executive Board was instruct- 














BROOKLYN 
18th A. D. Branch 1 
The last lecture of the forum will 
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Reg. 
President, 
dent, Sam Kroll; Business Agent, H. Kal- 
mikoff; Secret 


urer, H. Helb 
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$49 Willoughby A 
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Treasurer, 
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Algonquin 7082. Joint Executive 





UR DRESSERS’ UNION 

Local 2, International Fur Workers INTERS’ UNION 
Loca) 499, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers. 
Regular Meetings every Wednesday Eve- 
ning, at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 


ve;, Brooklyn; Stage 0798 
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GR ame 
Phit. 
Sec’y; Robert Sembroft, 
Treas.; Samuel Mandel, 


P“.NTERS' UNION No. 261 
Office, 62 B 106th 




















of Greater New York. Amaigamate 
ed Clothing Workers of America, 
Pe 31 W. loth St.; Tomkins 
joard meets every Tuesday evening at the 
a locals meet every Wi ~ le 
orris umenreich, Manager; Hyman 
Novodor, Secy.-Treas. ye 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 


INTERNATIONAL 
POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ 
UNION 








New York Joint Board. Affiliated with 


the American Federation of Labor, Gen 


eral office, 53 West 2ist Street, New York 


Phone Gramercy 1023. L Laderman, 
Chairman; Charles I. Goldman, Secretary 
Treasurer; Barnet Wolfe, Manager. 





NEW YORE 


([TeP0craraica, UNION No, 6 


Offices and headquarters, 24 W. 16th 


St., N. ¥. Meets every 3rd Sunday of / 
every month at Stuyvesant High School, 


15th Str. East of 2nd Ave. Phone Wat- 


kins 9188. Leon H. Rouse, President; 
John Sullivan, Vice-President; Jas. J. Mee 
Grath, Secretary-Treasurer; John J, Sulie 
van and Samuel Obrien, Organizers, ; 








T MAKERS’ UNYON 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


America. Peter Monat, Manager. Office, 31 
West 15th Street; Phone, Tomkins Square 
5400, Meetings every Ist ard 3rd Wedness © 
day evening. 





YY AtrEns & WAITRESSES 
UNION Local 1, 
41 East 28th &t.;: 
Tel. Ashland 4-3107, 
Sam Turkel, Pres.; 
Louis R&R 
Sec’y-Treas. Regular 
meeting every 2nd 
and 4th Thursday L 





Always Look for Beethoven Hall, 


This Label East Sth St, 


Workers. Eat Only in Restaurants 
That Empley Union Workers 





ATERPROOP GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 
Local 20, L L. G. W. U., 3 W. 16th St. 


Phone, Madison Square 1934. Executive 
Board meets every Monday“at 7 p.m D. 
Gingold, Manager;., Samuel Freedman, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





TE GOODS WORKERS | 
UNION 
Local 62 of LL. G. W. UO. SW. 


Street, New York City Telephone Cheisea 
5756-5757. A Snyder, Manager 














FP. Wollensack, President; Alwin 


Boettiner, Secretary; Peter Rothman. | 
| Fin.-Sec’y. | 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


9419 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 
Large and small hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at = ble 


rentals. 
STAGG 3842 


Labor Temple °C, 508i" 


Workmen’s Educationa) Association 


Free Library opén from 1 to 10 p. m@ 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 
Balis, Telephone REGent I 
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| narski, 
Sarasohn, 
; all meetings, 
last branch meeting Ethelred Brown 


discussion followed. 


close of the last lecture of the forum, 
intensive canvass of enrolled voters. 


branch is arranging a dinner to Com- | 
rade Bernard J. Riley on his 70th an- 
The branch is also coop- 
erating with the 23rd, 2nd and 22nd 
in arranging a May Day meeting. 
18th A. D. Branch 2 

This branch has just elected Louis 

Last week’s New 


niversary. 


A joint meeting of th 
es was 





| bership of the East New Yor 
A mass tin h 













operation. 

Comrade Weisberg reported that 
received 18 subs last.week with 
1/9 more following. A New Leader 
{Drive committee has been elected to 
|aid Comrade Weisberg. The branch 
meets every Friday evening at 8:30 


and our chairlady 


Claessens will 
Outdoor Propaganda.” | 
Boro Park ; Cl 
The last meeting of the branch was 
held on Friday, April 20. Bela Low 
delivered his second lecture on “The 
Fundamentals of Socialism.” His talk 
constituted an intellectual stimulus ; scheduled, 9:00 p. m. 
to all pregent. On Saturday night, 


t annual barbecue and social. In 
tion to 





number by Comrade 
Everyb 


vited but urg 
(or both) is (o 



















August Claessens was the guest | 


held April 
strangers 
ntire membership turned out enthu- 


acoff, Chairman of the 
anization Committee, 
Claessens were present 
nus B. Robinson acted 
thorough discussion 


The branch members will be shock- | 
Shiplacoff C 
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Her topic 
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Brighton Beach 


t a well attended branch meeting 
decided to have an enrolled So- at 8 16lst Street, Jamaica, 
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work of advertising, distribution, and | cert, A committee will visit trade | held on Monday evening, April 27, in 
union meetings this week to seek co- | the club rooms at 55 Snyder Ave. 
|August Claessens will lecture. His 
topic “The Love of Money and the 
Struggle for Existence.” 


Midwood 
Jessie W. Hughan spoke to @ Cca- 


pacity audience on “The Next War” 
last Tuesday evening, at our head- 
|p. m, at the Brownsville Labor Ly- | quarters, 1637 E. 17th St., near Kings- 
}ceum, On Friday, April 24, Comrade | highway. The discussion continued 
speak on “Effective |long after Comrade Hughan left. 


Next Tuesday, April 28, August 
aessens will deliver a talk on “The 


Psychic Factors of Race Prejudice.” 
All members and their friends are 
urged to be present promptly so that 
the lecture can start at the time 


QUEENS 

Sunnyside 
the next meeting, Tuesday, 
28, Donald B. Henderson will 
peaker. Apart frbm the ex- 
, the meeting will be 
as the four. delegates 
vention will be elect- 
rt May Day are to be 
nch has taken space 
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} It is also assisting the 
s-Rifkin Defense Committee .« 
Queens County Committee 
The Queens County Committee will 


meet Sunday, April 26, at 3:00 p. mM, = 


Astoria 
A May Day meeting will be held 
he auspices of Branch Astoria 
ui ll, Woolsey and 2nd 
or on FPriday, May 1, 
ent speaker will be present. 
Street Meetings 
MANHATTAN 
7, April 25, 8:30 p. m—Co- 
> ors, Wurren C. 
y Murphy, and oth- 
Upper West Side 













Aves. Speakers, 
leinman, and 
A. D. Branch, 


, 8:30 p. m—47th 
Ave. Speakers, 
B. Matthews, 
ield. Auspices, 
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~~ A Kid Glove Policy 
JHETHER the change in American policy 


formulated as protection of Latin-American 
against European interference it became 
@ justification for American policing of American 
dollars in that region. The result has been a whole 
stting -of republics tied to American banks and 
Capitalist enterprises in general. 
"Secretary of State Stimson has warned Americans 
“int the*interior of Nicaragua to leave for the coast, 
"declaring that protection of Americans and other 
foreigners “is a problem with which the sovereign 
government of Nicaragua is primarily concerned.” 
At the same time he refers to Sandino and his in- 
" surgents as “confessed outlaws.” Stimson appears 
to be the only human being who knows of any such 
“egnfession.” 
~ What ‘appears back of this more moderate pol- 
icy is that American trade has declined because of 
‘American bullying of the Latin-American peoples. 
Wothing is more calculated to touch the hearts of 
i imperialists and their politicians than a de- 
dine in their incomes. Profits and dividends are 
‘the basis of their “ideals” and if the bullied na- 
% ions have ‘struck at American trade they have 
es shown that they understand where the tender spot 
is to be found. 
| When bullying ceases to pay the customary div- 
\ idends our American imperialists are likely to put 
ee aside their clubs and put on kid gloves. 


i Smug Patrioteering 


a YT sppears co be a general law of capitalist pol- 
da. itics in this country that when a dirty group in 


power and its regime is questioned it turns to piety 
and patriotism. Who does not recall the swarm 


\ of grafters who, under the cover of the flag, put 
over the greatest thefts in our history -during - the 
two. Grant administrations? Who does not tre- 
_ member the latest war for “American ideals” with 
its Hardings, Daughertys, Falls, Sinclairs and Do- 
henys? Patriots all, while many of their enemies 
went to jail. 
Mayor Walker, in his answer to charges, runs 


ate 
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| Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 

etc. required by the Act of Congress, August 24, 1912, of 

THE NEW LEADER 

Published weekly at New York, N. Y., April 1, 1931. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss: 

' Before me a notary public in and for the state and 

county aforesaid personally appeared Samuel A. De Witt, 
wing been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
t he is Business Manager of The New Leader 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
tion of the aforesaid publication for 
in the above caption, required by the 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal 
gulations, to wit: 
; @ names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—The New Leader Publishing Association, 7 

East 15th Street, New York, N. Y,. 
Editor—James Oneal, 7 East 15th Street, New York 
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Street, New York, N. Y. 


2)Phat the owner is: 
Quaier—The New Leader Publishing Association, 7 East 
“es 25th Street, New York, N. Y.; Morris Berman, 


President, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Meyer Gillis, 
Treasurer, 175 East Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
2... Julius Gerber, Secretary, 38 New Chambers 
es Btreet, New York, N. Y. 
ders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
of stock: None. 
Pr the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
er. security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
‘Of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
: are: None. 
oe the two paragraphs next above giving the 
nameSef, the owners, stockholders and security hold- 
6rs>4if- any; contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
_ seeurity holder appears upon the books of the company 
@s trustee or in any other fiduciary*relation the name 
F mn or corporation for whom such trustee is 
} given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
»statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
that any other person, association or corpora- 
dhas..any interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
or othef securities than as associated by 
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SAMUEL A. DE WITT, Business Manager. 
3 pires. March 30, 1933, 
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ing some members of his administration, he 
tions one who lost his leg in the late war in de- 
fense of “American ideals.” Defending others, he 
affirms that they were “not slackers, defeatists or 
traitors.” The implication Ys that critics of holy 
Tammany are a bad crowd of miscreants. 

The truth is that those who made the real fight 
for what is best: in “American ideals” were not 
those who lost a Jeg in France but those who did 
not lose their heads in the United States. More- 
over, they fought a battle here that required more 
courage than was required to march with unthink- 
ing mobs cheering them on. The Walkers and 
their ilk did not care two whoops. in a Queens 
sewer about democracy at home or abroad. In 
fact, at home they, as a rule, cooperated in a pol- 
icy to transform the masses into permanent con- 
scripts in expression of views. They warred against 
the Prussian idea of the goosestep in Europe: in 
the hope of importing it as a permanent “Amer- 
ican ideal.” 

Oozing with ‘the slime of capitalistic politics, 
this smug patrioteering must amuse the grafters of 
the Grant era who occupy reserved seats in the 
nether regions. 





Commercial Radio 


ON the same day two Washington news dis- 
patches provided an interesting background 
for radio broadcasting in this country. Counsel 
for the Chicago Tribune was arrogant in his de- 
mand for increased power for Station WGN and 
attacked WCFL, the station of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor. He declared that Station WCFL 
broadcasted “quackery” and to give it a clear chan- 
nel would be “a vicious piece of class legislation.” 
On the same day John H. McCracken of the 
National Committee on Education by Radio told 
the Radio Commission that educational stations are 
under constant attack by commercial stations whose 
objective is “to produce profits for their owners” 
and that the drift is “toward a commercial mono- 
poly of all broadcasting channels.” Counsel for, 
the Tribune by his impudence illustrated the truth 
of this assertion. 

Not only has Station WCFL been involved in 
a continuous struggle for existence. WEVD, the 
Debs Memorial Radio Station, has had and now 
has a similar experience. As for “quackery,” we 
do not know of any daily in this country that 
markets more of that article than the Chicago 
Tribune. From an anti-slavery organ to a racket- 
eeting bugler of upper class gouging is a long 
road to travel but the Tribune has made the jour- 
ney. 

The advances made in corporate control of‘ the 
ait within the past fifteen years show the folly of 
permitting capitalism to dominate the radio. To- 
day most of our radio “education” is in the ckeep- 
ing of manufacturers of soap, pickles,-oil and other 
commodities. A socialist order would end this 
absurdity at’ one stroke. 


IN A NUTSHELL 





Senator Borah would make oil a public utility. 

Mussolini beat him to it a few years ago. 
es * * 

American marines have been rushed from Panama 
to Nicaragua again to crush the “rebels.” Of course, 
this in’t waging war. We are only killing a few 
people. Understand the difference? 

+* we * e 

Imperialism is international racketeering with 

its professors wearing silk hats to make it respect- 


able. 
*- * * 


In spite of the industrial depression 407 leading 
industrial corporations made better than 6 per cent 
in 1930, according to Ernst and Ernst, accountants 
of Cleveland. Six per cent prosperity on a big layer 
of widespread misery. . 

= - 

Marty McCue, ex-pug of the ring and Tammany 
pug in politics, opines that the Tammany govern- 
ment “has some faults but you must not overlook 
our virtues.” We will not. We can see one of his 
cronies with his heel on the neck of a framed girl 
when Marty was enjoying his communion break- 
fast. ° 

¢* *s s 

Socialism is not meant to make everyone rich, 
but is an opportunity to make everyone function. 
It sets us all free to serve.—Eugene V. Debs. 

* * * 

While there is hardly any distinction between 
rights and duties among barbarians, civilization 
makes the difference between these two plain even 
to the dullest mind. For now one class has all the 
rights, the other class has all the duties.—Frederick 
Engels. 

. » 8 * 

Hoover was caught in a traffic jam on his way 
back from a fishing vacation in Virginia. Never 
mind, Herb, it’s not as bad as being caught in the 


breadline. 


The trust is Socialism for the few at the expense 
of -the many. What we want is Socialism for all at 
the expense of none.—Charles H. Vail. 

* * & 

The Foreign Policy Association reports that 
Italians are wedded to Fascism. It is a queer wed- 
ding when one party is dosed with castor oil before 


the ceremony. 
* 2 « 


Only the triumph. of Socialism can render acces- 
sible to the proletariat all the sources of culture 
... The capitalist system of production weakens the 
proletarian’s desire for knowledge; the Socialist 
system alone can satisfy it—Karl Kautsky. 

* * 

If the workers at Racine, Wis., believed like some 
who say “Socialists can’t win” they would not have 
won the recent election. We can win when we want 


to win, not before. 
a 


A conservative is a man who will not look at the 
new moon out of respect for that “ancient institu- 
tion,” the old moon.—Douglass Jerrold. 

* s * ? 

One thing the unemployed can employ to their 
own advantage. They. can use their ballots for 
themselves instead of giving them to their enemies. 

*- ¢« 

Aristocracies fight for wealth and power—wealth 
which they waste upon luxury, and power which 
they abuse for their own interests.—J. A. Froude. 
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By Emil Rieve 
President, Full Fashioned Hosiery 
_ Workers’ Union 
O one need look much farther 
than his own doorstep to 
have all the arguments he needs in 
favor of independent political ac- 
tion, My two years’ experience in 
the conduct of full-fashioned hos- 
iery and textile strikes in the City 
of Philadelphia and in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, have proven to me 
not only the necessity for a new 
political movement but also the 
urgency for doing something to 
get this movement under way at | 
once. % . 
My expérience “tonvinces me 
that unless the’ trade union move- 
ment engages ‘in political activity 
along independent lines it may ndt 
be able to survive the assaults 
now being made upon it. In the 
face of the fact that both old poli- 
tical parties have planks in their 
platforms pledging legislation to 
modify the power of the judges to 
issue injunctions in labor disputes, 
the ‘courts in this state, through 
use of this injunctive power, are 
actually being used as_ strike- 
breaking agencies. When we seek 
to enact legislation which will give 
back to the citizen who is working 





‘“We Must Engage in Polities Along’ 
Independent Lines” — 








as in others to play along, or to 
appear to play along with the poli- 
tical parties which control these 
forces.of law and order. This policy 
was dictated by a certain fear of 
the cohsequence if labor should re- 
volt and by a hope that labor 
could avoid punishment by appear- 
ing to be subservient. But the 
Union I represent feels that -the 
enmity and unfairness of the pres- 
ent authorities, put in power ‘by 
the dominant political parties, is 
so clear and so uncompromising 
that we must speak out if we are 
to save our sense of self-respect 
In our present strike, the director 
of public Safety, as you all know, 
told us flatly he would do all in 
his power to smash our strike’ be- 
cause he in his wisdom had de- 
cided this not not time to strike. 
We have had some 2,000 arrests of 
strikers, mostly for peaceful pick- 
eting. In ‘the Apex mill, largest 
non-union plant, where a yellow 
dog contract is forced upon the 
workers, uniformed police inside 
the mill actually sought to drive 


elections in the State where we 
have a labor union movement. We 
are under no illusions as to what 
can or cannot be done. But it is 
our firm conviction that even_with 
a small group of legislature in 
office in various positions in the 
State that we ‘shall be far better 
off’ at the end of the next few 
years than if we continue. to let 








things drift. It 1s our belief that 
labor as an _independent. minority 
group will over a period of ten 
years gain more legislation, more 
justice and more-prestige, than if 
it goes along manoeuvering in the 
ebb and flow of factional fights in 
old party politics. 

Our platform has been drafted 
and our campaign is being 
planned. Experts aré assisting us 
in developing a program of munic- 
ipal reform dealing with the vital 





issues of the day, transit, public 
utilities, scientific assessment and 


‘other such fundamental problems 


Frankly we expect to emphasize 
the. grossly unfair tactics of the 
authoritiés in these strike situa- 





back to their machines, men who 
were going on strike. The’ police 
officers grabbed girls who called 

















for wages in industry his or her 
constitutional. rights, those who 





| governments, either oppose or de- 

lay such reforms. In addition to 
- |the courts, we must fight the 

| sheriffs, the sheriff’s deputies, City 
; | police, burgesses, town cops, local 

| officials, the state police, and a 

‘small army of private detectives. 

; One.would think that we were 
-engaged.in some illegal activity. 
} Our Union is merely striving for 
| the wery thing President Hoover 
|has urged; no wage-cutting. We 

are seeking to have our manufac- 

turers agree to arbitrate all dis- 

putes so that strikes will become 

unnecessary. Do we get support 
-|/from the old-line political parties 
jin such an undertaking? Not on 
‘| your life! In fact we face a well- 

organized class warfare whenever 

we attempt to resist a policy of 

exploitation which is as harmful 
| to the community as a whole as it 
is to the group of workers imme- 
diately affected. The so-called 
forces of Jaw and order in this so- 
called ,.Commonwealth are little 
else but implements for imposing 
the will of the low wage, long 
hour, anti-union employing class 
on the unorganized mass of wage 
earners. It has been the-policy of 
|the labor movement in this state, | 


“, . « a worker can be kept from 
dying of starvation and pneu- 
monia for as low as fifty cents a’ 
week, while an extra dollar will 


keep him in shape to be easily | 





usable by the employer and his 
machines when needed the next 
time.”—News Item. 
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bound up with the black banker 
or capitalist. Their color is the 
same, but the way in which each 
gets his living makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

Having established the fact that, 
whether the master is white or 
black makes no difference to the 
workers, let us go a little farther. 
How does the Negro worker earn 
‘his living? By selling his labor 
power. The white worker gets his 
living the same way. No differ- 
ence at all. 


This is the second  install- 
ment of a revised booklet, 
“The Next Emancipation.” It 
has been published to sell at cost, 
10 cents. Postpaid, by the, Negro 
Labor News Serviée, P.O. Box 
66, College Station, New York 
City, or 2653 Washington boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

By James Oneal 

OCKEFELLER is an Amer- 
Rican capitalist. He is inter- 

ested in important mines in Colo- 


rado. Some years ago a strike 
occurred .in these mines. Some 
terrible massacres of, men, women 


x * 


Now, then, to whom do they sell 
this labor power? To each other? 
Of course not. One wage worker 


* 








actually control the political ma-|the impression that those who 
chines in our state or national] | Struck were under arrest. 


on others to walk out, thus giving 
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Last Tuesday might, when the 
manufacturers were getting ready 
for their big “push’ Wednesday 
‘morning, it was reported to us 
that police in bandit chasers were 
assisting the employers to round 
up workers to go back into the 
mills, The magistrates in the last 
few days are repeating Director 
Schofield’s remarks and are telling 
us our “heads should be examined” 
for striking at a time like this. It 
is evident that the present plan of 
the magistrates is to try and break 
our strike by fixing our people in 
large numbers in an effort to 
bankrupt the Union. 

Experiences such as this have 
convinced. the textile workers of 








the North-East at any rate, that 
it is absolutely necessary that 
they engage in independent politi- 
cal action if their economic organ- 
ization is to be able to survive as 
an effective agency. We have al- 
ready taken the initial steps to- 
wards establishing an independent 
labor party which will function as 
@ parallel organization to our 
trade unions. Our purpose is to 
enter our labor party candidates in 








the forthcoming municipal elec- 
tions in those sections of the City 
where our membership is the 
greatest. We hope that similar 
moves will be made in other sec-' 
tions of the City by other groups 
and that we correlate our efforts 
and fight on a joint platform. Our 
delegates to the State Federation 
of Labor Convention, which opens 
in Harrisburg next week, will 
strongly advocate that the Penn- 
sylvania Labor Party be revived 
as an independent third party, a 
political agency controlled by the 
trade unions of the State and that 
we prepare to intensify our efforts 
for labor party action in all loca 








tions. And if the temper of the 





people of the Northeast is the 
same next November as it is to- 
day, we shall most certainly stage 
a small revolution which will com- 
pare favorably with the affair 
staged this past week in Spain. 

; * * 

Our independent labor party 
will be in fact what its name de- 
notes. Our program will be prac- 
tical in the best sense of the term, 
although we shall not compromise 
our independence by any dealings 
with Republicans or _ so-called 
Democrats. We _ realize quite 
clearly the tremendous task we 
have set ourselves. The people of 
Philadelphia have had bred into 
their bones ‘the idea that they 
must accpt the present political] 
machine as inevitable and unbeat- 
able and that all the individual 
can do is to play for petty favors 
in police court cases and once in a 
long while get in line for some 
miserable job. The breaking of the 
Hoover prosperity bubble has how- 
éver, altered the habits of mind 
and outlook of the people of every 
individual community. Resentment 
is not crystallized but this can be 
accomplished, we are convinced, 
judging from our present experi- 
ences with a large group of work- 
ers new to ideas of unionism and 
independent political action. We 
have come to this meeting to ask 
your active support and coopera- 
tion. We realize that a genuine 
labor party must include within 
its ranks, brain workers as well as 
other kinds of workers. A labor 
party has to be a party of labor- 
ers; it must work in the closest 
cooperation with organized la- 
borers—who are the only vocal, 
coherent groups that can be 
reached. There must be willing co- 
operation with every liberal or 
progressive group we can cooper- 
ate with; but labor must control 
a labor party. That is definite and 
final. Liberal groups can be of in- 
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valuable service for this movement 
by supplying us with the neces: 


sary data for our propaganda ma- 

terial and by raising money for 

our war chest. We hereby invite 

all of those assembled here*to our 

meetings, notices of which will ap- 

pear in the local labor press. Our 

street corner campaign has al- 
ready been launched and will’ be 

continued all throughout the sum-' 
mer. We shall create fruitful and 

many opportunities for mutual co- 

operation between such groups as 

those who constitute the»member- 

ship of the League for Independ- 

ent, Political Action and our la- 

bor party group. 

In these times of economic de- 
pression, and in the face of the 
general apathy displayed towards 
these terrific problems, all of us 


are often overtaken by a sort of 4 


spiritual depression. A certain 


cure for such depression is a visit’ >)" 


to our picket lines and strike 
meetings. Here you will find 
young workers in the vast major- 
ity; young workers whom we 
could never reach with our mes- 
sage under ordinary  circum- 
stances. The spirit of these peo- 
ple is amazing; their readiness to 
grasp the truth about conditions 
as they exist in the world today. 
These youngsters are finding it 
fun to work hard and don’t mind 
the discomfort of going to jail. 
Lots of them take lickings from 
the cops with a laugh, too, This 
is something different; something 
tremendously encouraging. We 
are enormously hopeful. And even 
if we are licked; even if we are 
disappointed, we shall know that 
we have done the only decent 
thing an honest and self-respect- 
ing citizen can do under present 
circumstances—fight for a new 
deal, a clean, a coherent, and in- 
telligent political power based 
upon the facts of our present 
economic system. 





Pa. Miners March 
20 Miles for Food; 


Are Given Promises 

AVELLA, Pa.—(FP)—Hun- 
dreds of miners await the out- 
come of a county commission- 
ers’ investigation of starvation 
wages and company store rob? 
bery, an investigation that was 
secured only after some 300 
marched 20 miles to the coun- 
ty seat at Washington, Pa. 

The marchers were halted at 
the city line of Washington by 
the sheriff and a group of state 
police but many entered the 
city in spite of the cordon and 
appeared before the court house 
where a committee was elected 
to meet the commissioners and 
the others dispersed. 

The miners charged that with 
their wages reduced to $8 to 
$12 a week, their accounts at 
the company store nicely bal- 
ance their pay checks. The 
miners further made a desper- 
ate appeal against the most re+ 
cent wage cut from 40c to 30c 
a ton. An investigator from 
the County Poor Board has 
been sent to study conditions 
and determine whether want 
exists. 





The Accumulation of Capital, 
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‘HE NEW LEADER presents 
the following as the first of a 
series of excerpts from the writ-| 
in~x of famous Socialists. This | 








and children “followed by hired 
gunmen, <= *** ¥ 
The Rockefeller agents did not 
attack Greeks, or. ‘Poles or \'Ne- 
groes. Nor’did they refrain from 
attacking “American miners; ~ All 
were attacked alike. The Roeke- 
feller interests’ wanted theap ‘LA- 
BOR. They did not care whether 
Greek, Polish, Negro” or .white 
American. workers. supplied” this 
labor power. - _ . a: 
The masters do not; draw «the 
color line, or the religious line, or 
any lines of nationality. ‘The mas- 
ters of labor in all ages have acted 
the same way. -The real division 
of humanity is -between..mastery 
and slavery. Color, réligion’ and 
natiqnality are mere incidents. 
Masters will use the color line, or 
religious differences, or differences 
of nation&lity, to divide workers. 
They will stir ‘these prejudices for 
this purpose. But*masters them- 
selves do -mot. divide. along these 
lines when: they: facé the toilers 
in a struggle. * 
* 
The capitalist master is a cap- 
italist master, whether his skin is 
black or white. _The wage work- 
er is a wage workes whether his 
skin is black or white. If the 
black worker works-for a white 
master he does not improve his 
lot by working for a black mas- 
ter. The white worker is not a 
free man because a white capi- 
talist employs him. He is robbed 
just the same:as the Negro work- 
er is. ; 
The great fact for both white 
and Negro workers to understand 
is that as wage workers they have 
common interests: WAGE LABOR 
unites them in the same class. 
Both sell their labor power for 
wages. Both must sell it to cap- 
italist owners of mills, factories 
and mines. Masters want to pur- 
chase it at a low price, and work- 
ers want to sell it at a high price. 
Another truth to remember is 
that the white worker has no in- 
terests bound up with the white 
capitalists. Because their color 
is the same is no proof that their 
interests are the same. Likewise, 
the black worker has no interests 
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does not purchase the labor pow- 
er of another wage worker, not 
even if one is a Negro and the 
other is white. Not if both are 
Negroes or both are whites. Whe- 
ther white or black, the worker 
must sell this labor power to a 
capitalist, the owner of a factory, 
a mine, machinery, buildings, etc. 

However we look at this ques- 
tion we find that the wage work- 
er has the same interests with all 
other. wage workers, whether 
| black or white. The Negro work- 
er ‘wants as good a price as he 
can get for his labor power. So 
does the white worker. 
wants what short hours he can 
get. 





The Negro worker wants all the | 


power he can obtain through or- 


ganization to get good wages and | 


' 
= hours. So does the white 
worker. 

Again we see that the interests 
of both are the same. Both do not 
| always see it this way, but we do 
not always see or understand 
| what is the truth. If we did there 
would be no poverty, no race pre- 
judice, no robbery of labor. There 
would be no need of writing this 
pamphlet if the truth were evident 
to all workers of all colors. 

Let us get back to that labor 
power which Negro and white 
workers both sell in order to live. 
Not being able to sell it to each 
other, they sell it to somebody else. 
The buyer is a capitalist owner 
of mills, factories, mines or plants, 
as the case may be. His plants 
and machinery are of no use to 
him unléss he can purchase labor 
power. The labor power you sell 
him is used to transform raw ma- 
terials into the finished product. 
Other wage workers sell labor 
power to other capitalists in ex- 
tracting the raw materials from 
the earth. Still other workers 
sell labor power to other capital- 
ists to transport the raw materials 
to the plant whefe you transform 
them into the finished product. 


~ +. 


Without this labor power which 
Negro and white workers sell, all 
industrial society would be para- 
lyzed. The owners of the raw 
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The Negro | 


So does the white worker. | 


extract forms part of Chapter | 
XXXII of the first volume of | 
Marx’s “Capital.” It is preceded | 
by a brief consideration of the 
suppression of petty industry by | 
the rise of large industry, the| 
transformation of the small PrO- | 
ducer into a wage laborer, that is, 
the transformation ‘of the indivi- 
dualized and scattered means of 
production into socially concen- 
trated ones, of the pigmy proper- 
ty of the many into the huge prop- 
| erty of the few.” In the United 
States this roughly corresponds 
| With the period 1865-1904, the per- 
iod of a capitalistic revolution 








which destroyed .the southern 
planter class and which reduced} 
the possessors of small enterprises | 


| to second rank. The title of the | 
chapter is the 


“Historical Ten- | 
| dency of Capitalistic Accumula- | 
| tion.”” When the author writes of 
| the growing ‘‘mass of misery” that | 
accompanies capitalist concentra- | 
| tion he also speaks of the “revolt | 
of the working class’ which| 
| through organization fights the} 





materials, the transportation | 
agencies and the plants of produc- 
tion might die, but industry would | 
go on just the same. If wage 
workers all died the whole system 
would come to a standstill. You 
are essential; the owners are not. 

Now, a worker might sell his 
labor power for generations, if he 
lived that long, and he would never 
become rich. But a capitalist can 
buy labor power for a few years 
and become comfortably wealthy. 
The reason for this is that the 
wage workers add extra values to 
the raw materials, and when the 
finished product is sold the capital- 
ist owner gets the extra values. 
The wage worker reproduces his 
own value, wages. He receives 
these wages in payment for his 
labor power. But, in addition to 
reproducing his own wages, he 
produces something more, and this 
somethig more is taken by the 
capitalist owner. By taking it 
from hundreds or thousands of 
workers employed by him he is 
able to become wealthy. 








(To be continued) 


The Historical Tendency of Capitalist 2 )* 
Accumulation 
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trend toward “misery, oppressiong 
degradation.” This he fully con- 
siders in his “Value, Price and 
Profit”, stressing the fact that by 
organization the wage workers re- 
sist the tendency of capitalism to 
reduce them to “misery, degrada- 
tion,” ete. Those who desire a 
popular exposition of Marx should 
obtain Algernon Lee’s “The Es- 
sentials of Marx,” a new edition 
of which is published by the Rand 
School Book Store. It is an ad- 
mirable work and can be obtained 
for 75 cents.—Editor, The New 








Leader. 


By Karl Marx 

As soon as this process of trans- | 
formation has sufficieritly decom- | 
posed the old society from top to} 
bottom; as soon as the laborers | 
are turned into proletarians, their | 
means of labor into capital; as | 
soon as the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction stands on its own feet, | 
then the further socialization of | 
labor and further transformation | 
of the land and other means of | 
production into socially exploited | 
and, therefore, common means of | 
production, as well as the further 
expropriation of private proprie- | 
tors, take a new form. That which | 
is now to be expropriated is no| 
longer the laborer working for him- | 
self, but the capitalist exploiting 
many laborers. 

This expropriation is accom- 
plished by the action of the im- 
manent laws of -capitalistic pro- 
duction itself, by the centraliza- 
tion of capital. One capitalist | 
kills many. 


Hand in hand with} 
this centralization, or this expro- | 
priation of many capitalists by | 
few, develop, on an ever extending | 
scale, the cooperative form of the} 
labor process, the conscious tech- | 
nical application of science, the} 
methodical cultivation of the soil. | 
the transformation of the instru- | 
ments of labor into instruments | 
of labor only usable in common | 
(power-driven machinery, Ed.),| 
the economizing of all means of 
production of combined, socialized 
labor, the entanglement of all peo- 
ples in the net of the world mar- | 
ket, and with this, the internation- | 
al character of the capitalistic! 


regime. 

Along with the constantly dim- 
inishing number of the magnates 
of capital, who usurp and monopo- 
lize all advantages of this process 
of transformation, grows the mass 
of misery, oppression, slavery, de- 
gradation, exploitation; but with 
this too grows the revolt of the 
working class, a class always in- 
creasing in numbers, and disci-; 
plined, united, organized by the 
very mechanism of the process of 
capitalist production itself, 

The monopoly of capital be- \ 
comes a fetter upon the mode of 
production, which has sprung up 


}and flourished along with, and un- 


der it. Centralization of.the means 
of production and socialization of 
labor at last reach a point where 
they become incompatible with 
their capitalist integument. This 
inte ent is burst asunder, The 
knell of capitalist private prop- 
erty sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated. 

The capitalist mode of appropri- 
ation, the result of the capitalist 
mode of production, produces cap- 
italist private property. This is 
the first negation of individual 
private property, as founded on 
the labor of the proprietor. But 
capitalist production begets, with 
the inexorability of a law of Na- 
ture, its own negation. It is the 
negation of negation. This does 
not reestablish private property 
for the producer, but gives him in- 
dividual property based on the ac- 
quisitions of the capitalist era; 
i.e.—on cooperation and the pos- 
session in common of the land and 
the means of production. 

The transformation of scattered 
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private property, arising from in\ “J 


dividual labor, into capitalist priv- { 
ate property is, naturally, a proc> 
ess, incomparably more protract- 
ed, violent and difficult than the 
transformation of cayftalistic priv- 
ate property, already practically ,/ 
resting on socialized production, 
into socialized property. In the 
former case we had the expropri- 
ation of the mass of the people by 
a few usurpers; in the latter we 
have the expropriation of a few 
usurpers by the mass of the 


people. we 





